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THE  PHARMACIST  IN  THE  SERVICE. 

*H.  C.  Newton,  Ph.  C. 


00E 


NE  of  these  fine  cold  mornings,  when  we  take  the  pre- 
I  1  scription  for  our  favorite  cough  syrup  to  the  corner 

drug  store  to  be  compounded,  we  are  going  to  be  sur- 
prised to  find  a  young  lady  in  charge  of  the  prescrip- 
tion department  instead  of  the  business-like  young 
man  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see.  And, 
upon  inquiring  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Young 
Pharmacist,  we  shall  receive  the  now  oft'  heard 
reply :  "In  the  service, — he 's  on  his  way  to  the  training  camp. ' 9 
The  above  is  occurring  in  hundreds  of  pharmacies  through- 
out the  country  and  it  not  only  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  in  this 
field  of  endeavor,  women  are  capable  of  and  are  filling  the  places 
vacated  by  our  patriotic  young  men  but  it  also  arouses  an  in- 
terest in  the  mind  of  the  public  as  to  what  duties  the  pharmacist 
has  in  the  service.  "Are  there  drug  stores  in  the  military  camps 
and  on  battleships''?  "Do  pharmacists  have  the  same  kind  of 
work  as  in  civil  life"?  "What  qualifications  are  required  to 
conduct  the  profession  of  pharmacy  in  the  service"!  These  are 
a  few  of  the  questions  that  are  frequently  heard,  not  only  among 
the  laity  but  even  among  pharmacists,  themselves.  In  view  of 
the  foregoing,  it  does  not  seem  amiss  that  a  brief  outline  of  the 
activities  of  the  pharmacist  in  the  service  be  presented. 

When  the  pharmacist  enlists  in  the  service,  if  it  be  in  the 
navy,  he  will  be  assigned  to  the  Hospital  Corps  as  Hospital  Ap- 
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prentice  or  as  Hospital  Apprentice,  First  Class.  The  latter 
rating  is  the  higher  and  is  obtained,  upon  enlistment,  only  by 
special  appointment  in  consideration  of  graduation  from  col- 
lege, State  registration,  or  other  qualifications  as  shown  by 
examination. 

After  a  general  mental  and  physical  examination,  the  re- 
cruit is  sent  to  one  of  the  Naval  Training  Stations  and  is  entered 
in  the  Hospital  Corps.  There  he  is  instructed  in  the  manual  of 
arms,  boat  drill,  and  other  seaman  branches.  This  ordinarily 
lasts  about  three  months  and  then  the  rifle  is  replaced  with  the 
clinical  thermometer  and  the  apprentice  given  a  three  months ' 
training  in  general  hospital  work,  consisting  of  lectures  and 
quizzes  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  materia  medica,  chemistry, 
bandaging,  pharmacy,  and  toxicology.  Also  he  must  learn  the 
essentials  of  operating  room  and  surgical  technique,  hygiene  and 
sanitation  and  the  clerical  duties  of  the  corps.  This  instruction 
is  of  a  fundamental  nature  and  is  followed  by  practical  bedside 
instruction  in  a  naval  hospital  before  the  apprentice  is  sent 
to  sea. 

The  Hospital  Corps  on  board  ship  is  located  in  the  "sick 
bay ' '  and  the  routine  is  principally  nursing  and  emergency  first 
aid  work.  The  next  in  rank,  above  the  First  Class  Apprentice, 
are  the  Pharmacists '  Mates,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class, 
and  the  Chief  Pharmacists '  Mate,  who  is  rated  as  Chief  Petty 
Officer.  He  has  charge  of  the  dispensary  in  the  "sick  bay" 
and  supervises  all  the  compounding  of  prescriptions  and  the 
making  of  the  various  pharmaceutical  preparations.  The  num- 
ber of  different  drugs  used  is  surprisingly  small  in  comparison 
with  the  great  variety  stocked  in  the  ordinary  drug  store.  Simple 
remedies  are  the  ones  prescribed  and  used.  All  the  medical  and 
surgical  supplies  are  kept  in  the  medical  store  rooms  which  are 
also  in  the  charge  of  the  Chief  Pharmacist 's  Mate. 

The  rating  of  Pharmacist,  with  the  rank  of  Warrant  Officer, 
is  open  only  to  chief  pharmacists '  mates  who  have  certain 
service  and  other  qualifications.     After  six  years'  service  as 
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Warrant  Officer,  and  upon  examination,  the  highest  rating,  that 
of  Chief  Warrant  Officer,  is  obtained. 

The  life  of  those  in  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  Navy  is  not 
a  monotonous  one.  It  is  healthful  and,  to  the  average  phar- 
macist, is  more  to  be  desired  than  life  in  the  Army,  under  the 
present  system. 

If  the  recruit  has  enlisted  in  the  Army,  he  will  be  assigned 
to  the  Medical  Corps  and  sent  to  one  of  the  military  training 
hospitals.  There  the  work  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Navy,  with 
duties  even  more  of  the  character  of  nursing  than  of  dispensing. 

After  an  indefinite  period  of  training  at  the  hospital,  the 
recruit,  rated  as  Private,  is  sent  to  one  of  the  larger  military 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  or  to  one  of  the  base  hospitals 
abroad.  Some  of  the  Pharmacists  who  enlisted  in  the  Army  in 
May  of  this  year,  have  already  reached  the  base  medical  supply 
depots  in  France. 

At  present,  the  recognition  of  the  qualifications  of  the  train- 
ed pharmacist  is  not  commensurate  with  that  accorded  in  the 
professions  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  veterinary  medicine. 
However,  an  improvement  in  this  regard  is  expected  in  the 
near  future. 

Eepresentative  George  W.  Edmonds,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
introduced  into  Congress  "A  Bill  to  Increase  the  Efficiency  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  to  provide  a  Pharma- 
ceutical Corps  in  that  Department,  and  to  improve  the  Status 
and  Efficiency  of  the  Pharmacists  in  the  Army".  H.  R.  5531. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  favorable  action 
will  be  taken  upon  it  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  France  has  strengthened  the 
Pharmaceutical  Corps  relatively  more  than  any  other  division 
of  the  French  Army,  emphasizing  that  experience  has  taught  the 
importance  of  the  pharmacist  in  military  service.  Japan  and 
Germany  each  have  a  highly  efficient  Pharmaceutical  Corps  and 
it  certainly  seems  inevitable  that  the  United  States  will  soon 
recognize  the  necessity  for  such  a  corps.    It  would  thereby  re- 
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move  a  load  from  the  already  overloaded  shoulders  of  the  Med- 
ical Corps,  where  the  responsibility  of  pharmaceutical  work 
does  not  rightly  belong. 

A  few  pharmacists  have  put  aside  their  professional  train- 
ing and  by  intensive  military  training  have  obtained  commis- 
sions in  the  Officers  Reserve.  In  at  least  one  instance,  the  writer 
knows  of  a  pharmacist  serving  in  the  Engineering  division, 
using  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  good  advantage  in  the 
analysis  of  drinking  water  and  in  similar  work.  Others  have 
applied  for  commissions  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Chemical  Section 
of  the  Balloon  Division  of  the  Aviation  Corps. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  observed  from  the  foregoing,  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  pharmacist,  in  answering  the  call  of  his 
country,  is  of  the  highest  type,  unattended  by  any  expectation 
of  financial  gain.  The  pharmacist  in  this  great  war  is  render- 
ing the  truest  kind  of  service  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  doctors 
of  medicine  and  dentistry,  is  doing  his  utmost  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  lives. 
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THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT. 

*William  B.  Sternberg 


HE  governments  of  the  world  are  on  trial.  Each  of 
them  is  passing  through  a  crisis,  upon  the  issue  of 
which  depends  the  fate  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
Monarchies  are  tumbling  to  pieces,  and  republics 
are  shaken  in  their  foundations.  The  ideals  of  the 
nations  are  reshaping  themselves  amid  the  agonies 
of  a  world  war.  For  urgent  purposes  of  immediate 
efficiency,  governments  have  forsaken  long  estab- 
lished practices,  and  have  over-ridden  the  traditions  of  the  peo- 
ple. Experiments  in  diplomacy,  international  policy,  and  state- 
craft have  been  risked,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  whirlwind 
which  has  so  shaken  and  shifted  the  bases  of  society,  would 
never  for  a  moment  have  been  thought  of.  Out  of  the  clash 
of  interests,  out  of  the  conflict  of  ideals,  out  of  the  war  of 
systems  and  civilizations,  there  will  inevitably  arise  a  new  civil- 
ization, a  new  science  of  government,  a  new  ideal.  In  the  re- 
formulation of  governmental  principles  that  is  bound  to  come, 
we  fondly  hope  that  America  may  wield  the  controlling  in- 
fluence. Into  that  new  code,  that  new  declaration  of  principles, 
that  new  concord  of  nations,  we  trust  that  our  country  may  be 
able  to  put  something  that  is  distinctively  American,  something 
of  that  "new  freedom' '  and  that  fine  idealism,  which  President 
Wilson,  with  a  dignity  and  eloquence  all  his  own,  has  proclaimed 
so  often. 

To  do  this  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  do  not  forsake  the 
traditions  we  have  honored  so  long,  nor  abandon  the  bill  of 
rights  upon  which  we  have  relied  so  implicitly.  And  yet,  we 
cannot  escape  the  influences  of  the  time.  We  have  in  fact  gone 
back  to  fundamentals,  to  discuss  and  debate  again  questions 
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which  the  American  people  had  considered  settled  long  ago  and 
forever.  Thus  the  Congressional  Eecord  for  the  month  of  May 
is  full  of  speeches  on  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  metropolitan 
journals  during  the  same  period  again  and  again  discussed  the 
first  amendment  to  the  constitution  and  its  relation  to  the  es- 
pionage bill  then  pending  in  Congress.  The  Washington  Times, 
for  instance,  writes  a  lengthy  editorial  on  May  1st,  dealing 
with  the  espionage  bill,  entitled  "Is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Strong  Enough  and  Sound  Enough  for  War 
Time ' ',  a  query  which  two  years  ago  would  have  been  considered 
impossible  for  any  rational  American  editor.  Who,  indeed, 
could  have  believed  that  the  first  amendment,  adopted  in  the 
18th  century,  would  in  the  20th  century  again  occupy  so  large  a 
space  in  the  public  discussions  of  the  day.  The  clause  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  religion,  with  its  implied  respect 
for  conscientious  scruples,  has  encouraged  the  "conscientious 
objector"  boldly  to  proclaim  his  conviction  that  our  war  is 
wrong;  claiming  the  constitutional  right  of  peaceable  assembly, 
the  pacifist  has  not  hesitated  to  publish  his  opposition  to  our 
military  measures,  while  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  been 
attacked  with  a  freedom  that  amounted  to  ferocity,  and  defended 
with  a  freedom  that  was  its  own  surest  condemnation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  re-examine  the 
first  amendment,  and  endeavor,  in  view  of  the  interpretation 
that  has  been  placed  upon  it  from  time  to  time,  to  elucidate 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  as  applied  to  our  present  national 
exigency,  and  particularly  to  the  Trading-with-the-Enemy  law, 
which  was  approved  October  2nd,  and  which  went  into  effect 
October  12,  1917.  To  this  end  I  shall  consider,  first,  the  general 
meaning  that  has  been  attached  to  the  amendment  by  recognized 
authorities;  secondly,  the  meaning  of  the  clause  as  applied  in 
times  past  to  congressional  enactments  similar  to  the  one  now 
under  consideration;  and  thirdly,  the  direct  bearing  of  the  amend- 
ment on  the  censorship  clause  of  the  Trading-with-the-Enemy 
bill. 

The  amendment  provides  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
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law  *  *  *  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press". 
There  is  a  wide-spread  impression  among  those  who  have  given 
little  or  no  thought  to  the  subject,  that  this  provision  created 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  of  a  free  press.  This  is  far  from 
correct.  It  is,  in  fact,  universally  agreed  among  constitutional 
lawyers  and  commentators  that  in  passing  the  amendment  above 
quoted,  our  forefathers  did  not  assume  to  create  any  new  right, 
but  that  they  recognized  certain  rights  as  then  already  existing, 
which  they  sought  to  protect  and  perpetuate.  We  are,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  rights  which  are 
thus  protected,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  law  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

We  have  for  so  many  years  been  accustomed  to  unrestrained 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  that,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
the  course  of  the  argument  in  the  House,  the  notion  seems  to 
have  taken  root  in  some  minds  that  the  constitution  guarantees 
the  right  to  say  anything  on  any  subject  in  any  manner  any- 
where at  any  time.  It  is  true  that  at  common  law  the  liberty  of 
the  press  "was  neither  well  protected  nor  well  defined";  but 
there  have  always  been,  and  are  now  certain  well  recognized 
limitations  on  the  constitutional  guaranty.  The  basis  of  these 
limitations  is  either  a  private  or  a  public  right.  The  former  right 
is  founded  in  the  law  of  libel.  It  has  never  been  contended  that 
the  constitution  abolished  the  law  of  liability  for  defamation  of 
character.  Congressman  Venable  emphasized  this  point  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  on  May  2nd.  It  is  in  fact  a  limitation  that 
needs  only  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  be  understood  and  ad- 
mitted. 

A  still  larger  limitation  upon  the  constitutional  guaranty, 
and  one  not  less  firmly  fixed  in  the  policy  of  our  government 
since  its  foundation,  is  found  in  the  consideration  of  public 
rights,  which  in  turn  are  threefold:  those  which  regard  the 
public  morals,  those  which  regard  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  those  which  regard  the  public  safety.  Ultimately  this  lim- 
itation is  based  upon  the  law  of  self-preservation;  for  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  press  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  main- 
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tenance  of  public  decency  and  morality,  or  with  the  due  course 
of  judicial  proceedure,  or  with  the  general  tranquillity,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  very  existence  of  the  government  would 
be  at  stake.  An  illustration  or  two  may  perhaps  tend  to  make 
this  clear. 

It  requires  no  great  mental  acumen  to  understand  that  the 
rights  of  a  free  press  and  free  speech  must  be  restricted  by  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  moral  health  of  society.  Everyone 
can  understand,  for  instance,  that  blasphemy  and  obscenity 
should  not  be  "free".  Nebraska  has  a  statute,  whose  constitu- 
tionality has  never  been  questioned,  providing  a  punishment  for 
any  person  who  "shall  profanely  swear  by  the  name  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Ghost".  It  was  for  the  sake  of  decency 
that  the  right  of  a  free  press  was  restricted,  when  it  was  held, 
in  the  case  of  State  vs.  McKee,  76  Conn.  18,  49  L.  R.  A.  542,  that 
an  act  making  it  a  penal  offense  to  sell  a  "paper  principally 
made  up  of  criminal  news,  police  reports,  and  pictures  and 
stories  of  bloodshed,  lust  and  crime"  was  not  in  conflict  with 
the  constitution.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  opinion  in  this 
case  that  Judge  Hamersley  made  that  pertinent  remark :  ' '  Im- 
munity of  the  mischievous  use  is  as  inconsistent  with  civil  liberty 
as  prohibition  of  the  harmless  use".  So  also  the  act  of  Con- 
gress (Fed.  St.,  5389)  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  mails  for 
the  transmission  of  obscene  matter  has  frequently  been  held 
not  to  be  in  contravention  of  the  first  amendment.  U.  S.  vs. 
Harmon,  45  Fed.  414;  Knowles  vs.  U.  S.,  170  Fed.  409. 

Nor  is  there  any  greater  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  must  be  limited  by  the  necessity  of  an 
unhampered  administration  of  justice.  As  an  illustration  I 
may  refer  to  the  case  in  which  the  Omaha  Bee  was  involved.  The 
older  members  of  the  Nebraska  bar  perhaps  remember  the  case 
of  State  vs.  Bee,  GO  Neb.  282,  83  N.  W.  204,  50  L.  R.  A.  195. 
The  scholarly  opinion  of  Judge  Sullivan  in  this  case  has  been 
the  occasion  of  frequent  comment  of  text  writers  and  commenta- 
tors. It  was  a  criminal  proceeding,  brought  on  the  relation  of 
Attorney  General  C.  J.  Smyth.    In  January,  1900,  the  Attorney 
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General  had  commenced  an  action  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  war- 
ranto asking  for  judgment  of  ouster  against  the  fire  and  police 
commissioners  of  the  city  of  Omaha.  While  this  case  (State 
vs.  Kennedy,  60  Neb.  300)  was  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Bee  published  the  following  article : 

"Fusion  ward  healers  in  Omaha  are  again  giving 
advance  tips  to  the  effect  that  the  fusion  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  will  hand  down  a  decision  at  their  sitting 
two  weeks  from  next  Tuesday,  ousting  the  present  fire  and 
police  commissioners  and  seating  the  pretended  board  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Poynter.  Has  it  not  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  when  supreme  court  decisions  are  retailed  in  this  man- 
ner in  third  ward  resorts  and  street  corners"? 

It  was  held  that  this  article  was  an  attempt  to  control 
judicial  action  and  therefore  unlawful,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  and  state  constitutions  guaranteeing  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  limitation  due  to  consideration  of 
public  rights.  This  raises  the  question  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  discussion :  how  far  may  Congress  go  in  legislating 
in  regard  to  the  press,  without  violating  the  first  amendment. 
It  is  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  law  of  self-preservation 
is  higher  than  the  constitution,  and  that  ancient  maxim  is  cited, 
salus  reipublicae  suprema  lex.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended 
that  the  criterion  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  necessary  for  the  ex- 
istence and  perpetuity  of  the  government  is  the  constitution 
itself,  and  that  therefore  the  constitutional  prohibition  is  really 
the  judgment  of  the  American  people  to  the  effect  that  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  and  cannot  be  considered 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government.  Learned 
jurists  have  pointed  out  that  a  free  press  is  the  only  security  a 
free  government  can  have,  that  the  evils  of  violent  discussion 
are  less  than  the  drastic  remedy  of  a  censorship,  and  that  a 
repression  of  full  discussion  results  in  secret  meetings,  con- 
spiracies, and  force. 
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Such  seems  to  have  been  the  general  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment :  it  did  not  create  rights,  but  merely  protects  them ;  these 
rights  are,  indeed,  subject  to  certain  limitations,  but  that  as  to 
just  how  far  Congress  may  go  in  restricting  the  freedom  of  the 
press  on  the  ground  of  public  safety  seems,  as  was  said  in  1896 
by  the  erudite  commentators  of  L.  R.  A.,  "not  yet  determined 
decisively  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts '  \ 

To  what  extent  Congress  may  not  go,  may  perhaps  be  made 
clear,  if  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment as  applied  to  statutes  similar  to  the  Trading-with-the- 
Enemy  bill,  that  is,  to  attempts  which,  in  times  past,  Congress 
has  made  to  restrain  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  current  events. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  entire  course  of  our  his- 
tory, from  the  very  foundation  of  our  government  up  to  Septem- 
ber 24,  1917,  there  were  only  two  such  attempts :  only  twice  did 
Congress  attempt  legislation  which  had  even  the  appearance 
of  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press.  This  very  rarity  speaks 
volumes  for  the  wisdom  of  refraining  from  such  a  course. 

The  first  occasion  was  in  1798.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
large  body  of  people,  chiefly  republicans,  who  were  strongly 
pro-French.  They  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  held  mass  meet- 
ings, wrote  pamphlets,  made  speeches,  and  agitated  generally. 
Their  opponents,  the  Federalists,  called  them  traitors,  said  their 
utterances  were  treasonable  and  seditious,  and  set  about  to  de- 
sign measures  to  stamp  out  sedition.  The  federalists  were  the 
party  in  power;  they  could  pass  any  law  they  wanted  to.  So 
they  passed  the  Sedition  Law,  which  with  the  Alien  Law,  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts.  This  law 
provided  that  "if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter,  or  publish, 
*  *  *  any  false,  scandalous  or  malicious  writing  or  writings 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States  *  *  *  with  intent 
to  defame  said  government ' ',  then  such  person  "shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $2000.00  and  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  two  years".  At  the  time  that  this  Act  was  passed, 
it  created  a  storm  of  reproach.  It  resulted  in  the  famous  '  *  Nulli- 
fication Act",  the  "Kentucky  Resolutions",  and  other  emphatic 
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protests,  and  brought  the  country  to  the  very  verge  of  civil  war. 
Marshall,  although  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  the  Federalist 
leaders,  openly  opposed  the  bills.  "His  legal  mind"  says  John 
Spencer  Bassett,  "could  not  approve  this  violation  of  natural 
rights '  \ 

Whatever  doubts  there  may  have  formerly  existed  in  re- 
gard to  the  constitutionality  of  this  Act,  a  question  upon  which 
the  Supreme  Court  never  had  occasion  to  pass,  today  it  is  uni- 
versally agreed  that  the  law  was  highly  impolitic  and  thor- 
oughly un-American  in  spirit.  "It  has  continued  down  to  this 
very  day",  says  Story,  "to  be  a  theme  of  reproach  with  many  of 
those  who  have  succeeded  to  power".  And  Cooley  thus  com- 
ments on  the  act: 

"Its  constitutionality  was  always  disputed  by  a  large 
party,  and  its  impolicy  was  beyond  question.  It  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  produce  the  very  state  of  things  it  sought  to 
repress ;  the  prosecutions  under  it  were  instrumental,  among 
other  things,  in  the  final  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the 
party  by  which  it  was  adopted.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive, 
at  the  present  time,  of  any  such  state  of  things  as  would  be 
likely  to  bring  about  its  re-enactment,  or  the  passage  of 
any  similar  repressive  statute". 

Black,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Constitutional  Law,  has  this 
brief  comment  on  the  Sedition  Law : 

'  *  This  act  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  party  which  enacted  it,  was  always  regarded  as 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  was  consigned 
to  oblivion,  after  a  brief  career,  without  regret".  (The  Act 
expired  by  its  own  limitation,  March  4,  1801). 

Most  interesting,  however,  at  the  present  time,  and  most 
emphatic,  too,  is  President  Wilson's  denunciation  of  this  law. 
He  charges  the  party  that  passed  it  with  having  exercised 
"autocratic  power".  In  his  "History  of  the  American  People" 
he  says : 
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"The  whole  country  presently  knew  how  fatally  the 
Federalists  had  blundered  in  passing  them.  *  *  *  The  Se- 
dition Act  cut  perilously  near  the  root  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press.  There  was  no  telling  where  such  exercise 
of  power  would  stop.  *  *  *  Clearly  the  Federalists  had  gone 
too  far.  The  indictment  of  their  enemies  seemed  proved — 
they  were  the  party  of  power,  of  autocratic  power". 

It  seemed  that  the  political  parties  which  since  then  have 
been  in  power,  remembered  the  doom  of  the  Federalist  party  and 
profited  by  its  experience.  Not  for  over  a  hundred  years  did 
Congress  again  approach  so  near  to  the  first  amendment.  That 
distinction  was  reserved  for  the  present,  the  65th  Congress. 
On  April  2nd,  the  first  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Webb  of  North 
Carolina  introduced  a  bill  containing  a  passage  which  caused  a 
furor  in  the  House,  and  which  the  press  was  not  slow  to  stig- 
matize as  the  censorship  clause.    It  was  as  follows: 

"Section  4.  During  any  national  emergency  resulting 
from  a  war  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  from 
threat  of  such  a  war,  the  President  may,by  proclamation,  de- 
clare the  existence  of  such  emergency  and,  by  proclamation, 
prohibit  the  publishing  or  communicating  of,  or  the  attempt- 
ing to  publish  or  communicate  any  information  relating  to 
the  national  defense,  which,  in  his  judgment  is  of  such 
a  character  that  it  is  or  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy '  \ 

This  section  was  the  subject  of  protracted  debate  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  Protests  and  petitions  were  sent  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Scathing  editorials  were  written  charg- 
ing that  the  "measure  contains  a  provision  for  gagging  and 
muzzling  the  newspapers  in  direct  violation  of  the  mandate  of 
the  federal  constitution ".  A  Washington  paper  in  a  furious 
editorial  asked  the  question,  "Is  the  United  States  Congress 
about  to  give  to  the  President  the  power  that  the  Russian  people 
have  just  taken  from  the  Czar"?  In  the  House,  Congressmen 
Laguardia,  Graham,  Morgan,  Siegel,  Volkstead,  Austin,  and 
others  attacked  the  bill  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  citing  all 
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the  constitutional  authorities  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
not  forgetting  to  refer  to  the  bitter  experience  of  the  federalists 
with  their  sedition  law,  the  provisions  of  which  were  not  so 
drastic  as  section  4.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Webb,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  withstood  this  onslaught  in 
a  very  creditable  manner. 

President  Wilson  also  came  out  openly  for  the  bill,  and 
assured  those  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  bill,  that  he  would 
never  take  advantage  of  the  law.  This  he  did  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Brisbane  in  which  he  said:  "I  approve  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  I  need  not  assure  you  and  those  interested  in  it  that 
whatever  action  the  Congress  may  decide  upon,  so  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  I  shall  not  expect  or  permit  any  part 
of  this  law  to  apply  to  me  or  any  of  my  official  acts '  \ 

With  slight  amendments,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  May  4th,  by  a  vote  of  259  to  107.  When  it  reached  the 
Senate,  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  committee,  who 
reported  it  in  an  amended  form.  The  Senate  amended  it  still 
further  and  sent  it  back  to  the  House.  The  House  disagreed  to 
the  Senate  amendments  and  a  conference  was  appointed,  who, 
on  May  29th,  reported  it  in  both  houses  with  section  4  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  in  which  it  had  been  adopted  in  the 
House.  In  the  meantime,  however,  free  discussion  of  the  meas- 
ure had  been  going  on.  The  arguments  of  Senators  Borah  and 
Johnson  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  which  they  gave  the  bill 
a  terrific  lashing,  had  been  spread  broadcast.  During  the  en- 
tire month  of  May  protests  and  reproaches  had  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congressmen.  It  seems  that  the  House  under- 
went a  complete  change  of  sentiment  since  it  voted  on  the  bill 
on  May  4th.  On  May  31st,  by  a  vote  of  184  to  144,  the  House 
rejected  the  Conference  Report,  and  recommitted  the  bill  to 
the  Conference  with  the  specific  instruction  "to  eliminate  from 
the  bill  in  conference  both  the  letter  and  the  substance  of  section 
4".  This,  of  course,  killed  section  4,  and  the  conference  soon  re- 
ported the  bill  with  the  obnoxious  feature  omitted.  The  bill  was 
then  immediately  passed,  and  was  approved  June  15th.  Thus  the 
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Espionage  Act  became  law,  but,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  it  was  first  deprived  of  its  vicious  character. 

With  this  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  first  amendment 
and  its  interpretation  by  judges,  jurists,  statesmen,  and  the 
general  public,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  censorship  clause 
of  the  Trading- with-the-Enemy  Act.  I  shall,  however,  pronounce 
no  opinion  on  the  constitutionality  or  wisdom  of  the  law.  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  pointing  out  the  provisions  of  the  censorship 
section,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  passed,  and  its  general 
effect ;  and  then  leave  the  reader,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion, to  decide  whether  the  law  is  constitutional,  American, 
or  democratic. 

The  bill  itself  originated  in  the  House  in  June,  but  nothing 
about  censorship  was  put  into  it  until  it  came  up  in  the  Senate 
on  September  12th.  Senator  King  then  offered  the  amendment 
which  provided  that  it  should  be  unlawful  for  anyone  to  print 
"in  the  German  language  any  comments  respecting  the  Gov- 
ernment". The  bill  with  this  amendment  was  passed  without 
opposition  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  proposed ;  but  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  amendment,  and  a  conference  was  appointed. 
Nothing  further  was  done  until  the  Conference  made  its  report 
on  September  21st.  The  report  was  more  drastic  than  the  King 
amendment,  but  there  was  little  time  to  object.  In  fact  the 
merits  of  the  censorship  section  were  not  discussed  at  all.  In 
the  Senate,  Norris  of  Nebraska  and  Cummins  of  Iowa,  and  in 
the  House,  London  of  New  York  and  Cooper  of  Wisconsin  ob- 
jected to  the  report  on  the  ground  that  the  conference  had  ex- 
ceeded its  authority,  but  both  the  Vice-president  and  the  Speaker 
overruled  the  point  of  order,  and  the  bill  was  adopted. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  undertaken  to  regulate  com- 
ments made  "in  the  German  Language''.  No  one  found  ob- 
jection to  that.  The  conference  then  extended  the  regulation 
to  anything  printed  "in  any  foreign  language".  That,  too, 
seemed  to  pass  without  objection.  But  the  conference  went 
still  further  and  put  in  a  clause  making  the  bill  applicable  to 
publications  in  the  English  language.     It  provided  a  penalty 
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for  transporting,  publishing  or  distributing  ' '  any  printed  matter 
which  is  made  non-mailable  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating 
to  espionage  approved,  June  15,  1917 '  \ 

It  seems  strange  that  such  a  bill  should  be  rushed  through 
the  Senate  on  one  day  and  be  passed  by  the  House  on  the  next. 
The  New  York  Evening  Sun  intimates  that  the  whole  proceeding 
savored  of  stealth  from  the  outset  and  adds  that  when  it  went 
to  the  House,  it  was  "rushed  through  in  the  guise  of  measure 
against  foreign  language  journals  before  opposition  could  make 
itself  felt". 

Concerning  the  working  of  the  law,  it  seems  worth  while 
to  reproduce  the  following  comment  of  "The  Nation": 

"A  publisher  is  notified  that  his  paper  or  magazine  is 
shut  from  the  mails  because  it  has  violated  the  Espionage 
Act.  He  denies  this,  and  goes  to  court.  While  his  case  is 
pending,  he  cannot  use  the  mails,  but  in  other  ways  he  may 
get  his  publication  to  his  subscribers,  and  so,  though  with 
difficulty  and  expense,  keep  it  alive  and  save  his  property 
from  destruction.  But  under  the  new  law  he  cannot  do  that. 
No  express  company,  no  agent,  no  newsboy,  can  distribute 
his  paper  or  magazine.  The  man's  whole  business  is  brought 
to  a  standstill,  and  he  is  ruined  by  administrative  order  be- 
fore it  is  even  decided  judicially  that  he  has  violated  any 
law.  While  he  is  still  on  trial  his  livelihood  is  destroyed. 
Could  there  be  a  more  flagrant  injustice"! 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  free  speech  as  it  has  prevailed  among  us  for  over  a 
hundred  years;  we  have  noticed  the  various  limitations  to 
which  that  right  is  subject;  and  finally  we  have  considered 
its  application  to  recent  legislation.  My  remarks  have  not  been 
made  in  any  spirit  of  small  criticism ;  but,  despising  all  camou- 
flage, fully  alive  to  the  issues  of  the  time,  thoroughly  conscious 
of  the  enormous  task  we  have  undertaken,  not  unmindful  of 
the  fearful  price  we  are  preparing  to  pay  for  the  sake  of  vindi- 
cating a  principle  we  hold  dear,  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  abandon  the  principle  at  home  for  which  we 
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shall  shed  our  blood  abroad.  Nor  do  I  charge  that  sinister 
influences  are  at  work  seeking  to  steal  away  our  liberties.  But, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  America  cannot  escape  the  influences 
of  the  time.  Such  a  profound  and  world-wide  experience  must 
necessarily  bring  us  within  its  scope.  "The  New  Republic", 
than  which  there  is  no  stronger  or  more  faithful  supporter  of 
the  Administration,  declares  in  its  issue  of  September  29th, 
* i  No  one  could  have  expected  that  so  profound  an  experience  as 
this  war  could  have  left  unchanged  the  nature  of  the  American 
government '  \  We  must  be  alert  to  the  changes  that  are  tak- 
ing place ;  we  must  watch  them,  and  weigh  them.  We  must  allow 
none  that  involves  a  sacrifice  of  long  cherished  ideals,  and  wel- 
come every  change  that  will  hasten  the  dawn  of  that  day,  when 
a  triumphant  democracy  shall  establish  concord  among  the 
nations  and  guarantee  an  enduring  peace  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Thus  may  we  hope  that  even  this  present  generation 
may  yet  realize  the  dream  of  Tennyson  who 

i '  Dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be, 

When  the  war-drum  throbs  no  longer  and  the  battle  flags  are 

furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  world". 


BUTTE  AND  THE  RUSTLING  CARD. 

*Thomas  W.  Powell 


UTTE,  Montana,  is  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill ;  but  that 
fact  is  not  responsible  for  the  prominence  the  city  has 
gained  in  the  past,  or  for  the  interest  that  is  centered 
in  Butte  at  this  time.  A  native  of  Butte  would  be 
justified  in  stating  " there's  no  place  like  home", 
for  there  is  no  other  place  under  the  sun  just  like  Butte. 
There  a  visitor  will  gaze  in  fondness  at  a  blade  of 
grass ;  trees  are  preserved  like  relics  of  the  dim  past, 
and,  judging  by  the  confusion  of  tongues — ideas  too — one  is 
apt  to  look  toward  the  Big  Butte  for  the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  Butte  has  a  history  all  its  own;  and,  though  Dublin 
Gulch  is  now  a  memory,  there  are  many  interesting  features 
which  provide  the  visitor  with  food  for  reflection. 

The  labor  situation  in  Butte  is  interesting  from  many 
points  of  view;  it  is  one  thing  to  discuss  the  topic  from  the 
surface,  but  is  sometimes  beneficial  to  get  the  miner's  view- 
point, looking  at  the  situation  from  under  ground,  as  it  were. 
The  miner's  view  is  of  times  overlooked  by  those  who  would 
act  as  interpreters  of  the  labor  difficulty,  failing,  too,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  life  of  the  miner  underground.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  man  who,  for  the  first  time,  was  about  to  go 
below  in  the  mine.  He  did  not  have  the  customary  acetylene 
lamp;  an  interested  miner  questioned  him  regarding  it,  and  he 
replied,  "I  don't  need  a  lamp,  for  I  shall  be  up  again  before 
dark". 

The  writer  was  in  Butte  from  June  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and,  donning  the  ' '  diggers ' ',  worked  in  the  mines.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  for  him  to  look  at  the  situation  from  an  im- 
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partial  point  of  view,  and,  possibly,  to  express  some  views  which 
have  been  overlooked  by  others. 

The  disaster  in  the  Speculator  Mine  took  place  on  the  eighth 
day  of  June,  and,  whilst  the  city  was  still  contemplating  the 
tragedy,  the  strike  was  declared.  The  Elma  Orlu  and  the  Davis 
Daly  mines  were  the  first  to  be  affected,  and  before  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  month  there  were  not  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  men  at 
work. 

With  the  mines  practically  closed,  the  burial  of  the  victms 
from  the  Speculator  Mine — those  that  had  been  recovered — and 
the  strike  in  operation,  kept  the  city  in  a  state  of  suspense,  for 
no  one  could  state  that  the  labor  trouble  and  its  problems  would 
be  solved  in  any  other  way  except  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
Butte. 

Finlen  Hall,  on  North  Wyoming,  the  headquarters  of  the 
new  union,  The  Metal  Mine  Workers,  was  always  crowded  to 
capacity,  and  it  appeared  that  the  men  were  determined  to  win 
the  strike,  to  abolish  the  conditions  which  had  existed  for  so  long, 
to  make  the  miner  appear  more  of  an  independent  citizen  in 
consequence.  It  was  apparent  at  the  outset  the  new  Union 
stood  alone,  whilst  the  several  trades  which  were  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  debated  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  recognize  the  new  Union.  The  young  organization 
clearly  demonstrated  that  recognition  was  immaterial ;  that  the 
winning  of  the  strike  would  benefit  them  all,  and  therefore  they 
should  assist  in  making  the  strike  of  short  duration. 

For  the  first  time  gunmen  appeared  on  the  hill,  their  pur- 
pose being,  it  was  generally  supposed,  to  protect  the  companies 
interests;  search-lights  were  manipulated  each  evening;  the 
local  newspapers,  as  well  as  those  of  Anaconda,  became  exceed- 
ingly active,  and  the  Union  published  Strike  Bulletins  vindicat- 
ing their  attitude  toward  the  Anaconda  Mining  Company.  The 
strike  was  on;  each  party  doing  its  utmost  for  the  furtherance 
of  its  interests.  The  Company  sought  to  safeguard  its  ancient 
and  honored  privileges  which  had  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial, so  to  speak,  and  the  Union,  in  the  interest  of  labor, 
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sought  to  liberate  their  fellowmen  from  the  same.  The  num- 
ber of  men  "on  the  hill"  was  decreasing  each  day;  night  shifts 
were  abandoned  because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  men  who  were 
willing  to  work. 

That  the  new  Union  was  controlled  by  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  did  not  occur  to  any  one,  nor  was  it  generally 
considered  that  it  was  in  any  way  affiliated  with  that  organiza- 
tion, but  the  papers  of  Anaconda  and  Butte — papers  controlled 
by  the  A.  C.  M.  Company,  it  is  said — began  a  vigorous  propa- 
ganda declaring  that  the  leaders  and  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Union  were  also  members  of  the  I.  W.  W. ;  that,  possibly, 
they  were  financed  from  some  foreign  source,  so  as  to  de- 
moralize, as  far  as  Butte  was  concerned,  the  output  of  copper. 
The  people  did  not  at  first  take  the  news  seriously,  although 
it  was  well  a  known  fact  that  the  I.  W.  W's  had  their  head- 
quarters in  Finlen  Hall.  The  two  bodies  were  separate  and 
distinct;  their  meetings  were  held  at  different  times,  nor  did 
their  books  show  any  connection  one  with  the  other.  It  is  true, 
the  Union  admitted  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  into  their  ranks 
at  a  reduced  fee,  but  that  did  not  destroy  the  identity  of  the 
Union,  or  jeopardize  the  principles  which  had  caused  the  strike. 
It  was  not  until  Mr.  Haywood,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  I.  W.  W.,  stated  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Chicago,  that  "the 
Metal  Mine  Workers  Union  of  Butte,  Montana,  was  a  component 
part  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World",  that  the  truth 
came  out;  this  information  was  spread  broadcast  throughout 
the  West,  but  it  did  not  affect  the  distinction  which  still  existed 
between  the  two  bodies  which  met  in  Finlen  Hall. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  thing  to  be  noted,  and  that 
is  the  effect  produced  in  Butte  regarding  the  Union  and  the 
I.  W.  W.,  after  the  arrival  in  the  city  of  F.  W.  Little,  who  was 
the  chief  organizer  of  I.  W.  W'ism  in  the  West. 

It  was  after  Little's  arrival  in  Butte  that  the  two  bodies, 
the  M.  M.  W.  U.  and  the  I.  W.  W's  became  known  as  the  "Wob- 
blies";  where  that  term  was  coined  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
from  that  time  onward  the  Union  members,  and  the  members  of 
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the  I.  W.  W.  body  were  designated  by  this  descriptive  label. 
One  cannot  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  the  two 
bodies  merged,  or  that  the  activities  of  the  Union  were  controlled 
by  the  other  body ;  the  fact  that  a  Union  button  was  accompanied 
by  a  "wobbly"  book  of  rules  raised  the  presumption  merely. 

Little's  philosophy  was  "direct  action",  and  in  this  he 
was  ably  supported  by  several  of  the  prominent  members  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  The  picketing  of  the  mines  was  suggested,  some 
of  the  more  enthusiastic  suggesting  that  the  Finn  women  were 
capable  of  that  duty,  whilst  the  men  might  control  the  down- 
town areas ;  but  let  it  be  stated  to  the  credit  of  the  Union,  this 
was  not  done,  and  though  "direct  action"  was  the  motto  of  the 
leaders,  it  was  not  put  into  effect,  thus  avoiding  serious  trouble. 
It  cannot  be  stated  that  strife  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
for  a  few  minor  disturbances  did  occur,  but  these  were  brought 
about  by  a  few  irresponsible,  and  oftimes  intoxicated,  individ- 
uals, and  were  not  the  result  of  the  principles  advocated  by  the 
members  of  the  M.  M.  W.  U. 

The  number  of  the  men  at  work  in  the  mines  was  decreas- 
ing; those  who  had  previously  carried  the  dinner  pail  now  sub- 
stituted the  paper  sack,  which  was  less  conspicuous,  as  if  to 
emphasize  the  fact  of  a  conscience  not  void  of  offense.  "Scab 
lists",  consisting  of  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  still  work- 
ing, were  printed  and  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  Union  Head- 
quarters each  day,  and,  with  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation, 
some  of  the  miners,  singing  as  it  were,  their  little  song,  ' '  Is  my 
name  written  there",  read  with  bated  breath  the  writing  on  the 
wall. 

On  July  twentieth  the  Company  issued  a  statement  regard- 
ing a  new  wage  scale,  a  weekly  pay-day,  and  a  modification  of 
the  "rustling  card",  and  it  was  thought  that  this  new  system 
would  be  readily  accepted  by  the  strikers,  but  it  met  with  very 
little  consideration  from  them. 

One  is  led  to  inquire  into  the  real  cause  of  the  strike.  Was 
it  caused  through  the  efforts  of  the  I.  W.,  W.  for  the  purpose  of 
1  l  levelling  down 9 ',  or  did  the  miners  as  a  whole  have  a  grievance 
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separate  and  distinct  from  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World? 
Was  the  rejection  of  the  Company's  offer  evidence  of  the  so- 
called  "foreign  influence "  to  tie  up  the  mining  industry? 

When  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin  came  to  Butte  as  a  self-ap- 
pointed mediator,  she  interviewed  the  leaders  of  the  Union  and 
Company  officials,  and  later — after  those  interviews  had  taken 
place — she  spoke  at  a  mass  meeting  of  miners  at  the  Columbia 
Gardens.  During  the  address  she  asked  the  following  questions : 
"If  six  dollars  per  day  be  granted  you,  will  you  then  resume 
work"?  The  men  shouted  back,  "No".  Again  she  asked,  "If 
the  'rustling  Card'  be  abolished,  will  you  resume  work"?  This 
was  answered  with  an  emphatic  "Yes".  Here,  it  seems,  is  the 
cause,  or  at  least  the  main  one,  that  has  altered  the  face  of 
Butte's  mining  industry,  and  not  until  the  "pedigree  sheet",  as 
the  miners  term  it,  is  absolutely  abolished  will  there  be  an  end 
of  the  trouble. 

What  is  the  "rustling  card"?  When  a  man  applies  for 
work  in  the  mines,  he  is  presented  with  a  blank  form  which  he 
is  expected  to  fill;  this  form  contains  numerous  questions  re- 
garding past  employment,  employers,  location,  and  references 
for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  This  being  filled,  the  applicant 
waits  until  the  company  satisfies  itself  regarding  the  authenticity 
of  the  references  and  the  character  of  the  applicant  through 
correspondence.  If  the  result  is  satisfactory,  the  applicant  is 
given  a  rustling  card,  and  this  entitles  him  to  "rustle",  or 
obtain  work  in  the  Company's  mines.  On  quitting  the  service 
of  the  Company  the  card  is  returned ;  it  is  evidence  of  the  Com- 
pany 's  satisfaction,  of  the  employe's  ability,  and  guarantee  of 
work  in  the  future  should  the  application  be  made.  This,  the 
company  claims,  is  a  protective  measure  to  ensure  the  employ- 
ment of  desirable  men,  to  safeguard  the  company  property,  and 
safety  of  the  workers  in  the  mines.  The  miners  state  it  is  a 
method  of  blackmail,  a  lever  whereby  the  serf  is  controlled  in 
his  activities,  public  and  private;  that  it  has  proved  a  successful 
barrier  to  organization,  and  an  undue  interference  in  affairs 
that  are  of  no  concern  to  the  Company. 
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The  proposed  modification  of  the  card  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  men ;  they  looked  for  its  abandonment,  and  it 
was  no  guarantee  to  the  miner  that  on  the  dismissal  of  an  em- 
ploye, he  would  get  justice  when  stating  any  grievance,  when 
the  Company  "  would  pass  on  the  goodness  and  sufficiency  of 
the  reasons "  for  the  dismissal.  The  invitation  to  state  griev- 
ances at  the  expense  of  employment  did  not  appeal  in  the  least. 
One  applicant  for  the  "card"  failed  to  fill  in  the  space  for 
"occupation".  He  was  asked  if  he  were  a  miner,  and  he  said, 
"No".  He  was  then  asked  if  he  were  a  mucker  (shoveler)  to 
which  he  gave  the  same  reply.  "What  are  you  then"!  and  he 
replied,  "Oim  a  Corkonian". 

Throughout  July  the  feeling  in  the  city  became  tense,  and 
the  people  were  looking  for  something  to  happen.  F.  "W.  Lit- 
tle made  many  speeches ;  these  were  characterized  by  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Government,  the  President,  and  the  usual  tirade 
against  the  capitalist  classes.  The  military  forces  were  labelled 
"uniformed  scabs",  and  it  was  generally  considered  that  it  was 
time  for  the  Federal  authorities  to  interfere.  The  appearance 
of  soldiers  in  the  city  surprised  no  one,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
their  presence  acted  as  an  effective  check  upon  the  more  en- 
thusiastic of  Little's  supporters.  A  few  men  were  molested 
on  their  way  to  work ;  but  the  dexterous  use  of  the  dinner  pail, 
by  way  of  external  application,  caused  other  ideas  to  filter 
through  the  thinking  apparatus  of  the  assailant.  Early  one 
morning  five  of  these  enthusiasts  were  conveyed  to  headquarters 
in  the  police  patrol  wagon;  they,  with  the  use  of  arms,  were 
molesting  the  men  on  their  way  up  the  hill.  This,  it  was  thought, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  "direct  action"  as  advocated  by  the 
I.  W.  W.  leader,  Little,  and  the  citizens  waited  for  the  result. 

On  the  morning  of  August  first,  men  on  their  way  to  work 
discovered  the  body  of  Little  suspended  from  a  trestle  of  the 
Milwaukee  viaduct.  Little  was  dead,  and  attached  to  the  body 
was  a  card  which  contained  the  initials  of  other  prominent  lead- 
ers in  Butte.  The  figures  3-7-77,  the  sign  of  the  old  Vigilant 
Committee,  was  also  affixed;  they  are  taken  to  represent  the 
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dimensions  of  a  grave,  three  feet  wide,  seventy-seven  inches 
deep,  and  seven  feet  long.  Around  the  initials  of  Little  was 
drawn  a  circle.  The  usual  inquiries  were  made,  but  no  evidence 
was  forth-coming  regarding  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  Many 
were  the  comments  made  by  the  papers  throughout  the  state 
of  Montana;  and  they  all  agreed  that  F.  W.  Little  became  the 
victim  of  his  own  peculiar  philosophy,  that  of  "direct  action". 

Retaliation,  on  the  basis  of  ten  to  one,  was  advocated  by  a 
few  in  the  "wobbly  circles";  but  no  action  was  taken,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  late  leader  of  the  I.  W. 
Ws  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  meetings  of  the  Union  were 
attended  as  usual,  and  the  men  appeared  as  determined  as  ever 
to  continue,  and  win  the  strike.  On  the  other  hand,  men  were 
slowly  returning  to  work  on  the  hill,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
Company  would  finally  win,  for  the  price  of  copper  made  a 
daily  wage  of  five  dollars  and  a  quarter  possible.  Prior  to  the 
Company's  "concession"  the  men  were  receiving  four  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  per  day. 

During  the  early  part  of  August  the  Union  became  busy 
in  Anaconda  where  the  smelting  works  of  the  Company  are 
situated.  There  a  branch  of  the  Union  was  successfully  formed, 
and  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  smelters  were  out  on 
strike.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August  the  Company  was 
compelled  to  close  down  the  mines,  for  it  was  useless  to  operate 
the  mines  when  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  ore  being  put 
through  the  smelting  process. 

There  was  considerable  rejoicing  in  places  when  the  Butte 
and  Anaconda  papers  stated  that  the  mines  would  be  operated 
again  on  September  the  seventeenth ;  this  was  in  consequence  of 
the  men  in  Anaconda  deciding  to  return  to  work,  and  it  was 
stated  later  that  the  majority  of  the  men  had  reported  for  duty. 
On  good  authority,  this  is  what  actually  transpired :  ' '  Exactly 
490  men  entered  the  gate  of  the  Smelter  on  Monday,  September 
seventeenth,  for  the  daily  shift.  Of  these  160  men  were  sent 
from  Great  Falls — where  there  is-  another  smelter — who  were 
not  familiar  with  the  situation.    These  men,  when  they  got  inside 
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the  gate  and  found  what  the  real  facts  were,  walked  out  in  a 
body,  located  the  headquarters  of  the  M.  M.  W.  U.,  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  men  on  strike,  and  asked  for  credentials  so  that 
they  might  return  to  Great  Falls  and  organize  the  smeltermen 
there.  In  Butte  the  mines  of  the  Company  were  being  operated, 
but  there  were  less  than  thirty  per  cent  of  the  men  at  work,  and 
two  weeks  later  showed  but  little  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  at  work  in  the  mines.  On  the  eighteenth  of  September  the 
M.  M.  W.  U.  published  the  following  notice:  ' Strike  still  on. 
Miners  keep  away  from  Butte  and  Anaconda  \ ' ' 

What  the  future  will  reveal,  regarding  the  present  situation, 
it  is  impossible  to  state.  Plans  for  a  newspaper  have  been  per- 
fected by  the  strikers  in  Butte,  and  it  will  be  called  ' '  The  Butte 
Daily  Bulletin".  At  the  time  of  writing,  October  fourteenth, 
this  can  be  said :  The  situation  on  the  hill  remains  unchanged, 
contrary  to  the  newspapers,  and  to  the  chagrin  of  the  employers. 
The  "rustling  card"  is  the  bone  of  contention,  and  the  M.  M. 
W.  U.  will  never  declare  the  strike  off  "as  long  as  this  tyran- 
nical liberty-sacrificing  institution  is  in  force".  There  must 
come  a  time  when  the  bone  of  contention  will  be  removed,  for, 
although  the  fight  is  being  waged,  apparently  alone,  by  the  Metal 
Mine  Workers  Union,  the  miners  as  a  whole  are  against  the 
use  of  the  "card".  It  is  a  pity,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
the  forces  are  divided — a  fact  which  is  appreciated  by  the  op- 
position— and  not  until  the  miners  of  Butte  recognize  that  unity 
is  strength  will  they  utterly  abolish,  what  is  termed,  "the  in- 
famous rustling  card'\ 
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With  the  Editors  |a| 


To  the  beginner  the  college  course 
FROM  DAY  TO  DAY.     seems    long    and    the    years    stretch 

ahead  in  apparently  unending  succes- 
sion. Like  the  waters  of  the  ocean  the  days  and  days  of  effort 
prescribed  for  graduation  stretch  away  beyond  the  eye's  reach 
and  dip  down  at  the  horizon's  brink  into  the  realm  of  the  un- 
known. 

The  very  immensity  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  candidate 
for  honors  is  apt  to  have  either  one,  and  perhaps  both  of  two 
diametrically  opposite  effects ;  either,  on  the  one  hand,  the  stud- 
ent may  feel  that  the  task  is  so  mighty  as  to  be  beyond  his  reach, 
or  on  the  other  hand  he  may  feel  that  as  there  is  so  much  to  be 
done  it  cannot  matter  whether  he  begins  today  or  tomorrow. 
In  any  event  he  is  apt  to  postpone  the  serious  commencement 
of  his  work  until  the  days  have  trickled  by  and  become  weeks  in 
their  rush  toward  the  months  which  go  to  swell  the  mighty 
torrent  of  the  year. 

Realizing  this  fact,  faculties  generally  gauge  their  work 
accordingly  and  for  at  least  the  first  few  days  of  the  school  year, 
the  tasks  assigned  are  not  considerable.  Shortly,  however,  the 
speed  is  necessarily  increased  and  with  each  day's  assignment 
added  to  that  of  its  predecessors,  the  work  slowly  but  steadily 
mounts  to  portentous  proportions.  Some  students,  viewing  with 
chagrin,  not  to  say  trepidation,  the  constantly  growing  mound 
of  work,  lose  heart  and  drop  by  the  wayside,  a  source  of  dis- 
appointment to  themselves,  their  associates  and  particularly  to 
those  who  are  most  intimately  concerned  in  their  welfare.  This 
is  unfortunate,  but  is  so  common  that  it  provokes  no  comment. 

Other  students,  of  more  determination,  watch  the  rapidly 
growing  pile  of  work  with  quite  as  much  concern  as  their  fejeble- 
hearted  brothers,  but  unlike  them,  do  not  succumb ;  instead  they 
work  on  with  renewed  energy,  determined  to  win  if  possible, 
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but  at  any  event  unwilling  to  give  up  the  fight.  Theirs  is  not 
the  false  assurance  of  one  who  under-estimates  the  difficulties 
ahead  and  presumes  without  reason  upon  a  favorable  outcome 
— it  is  rather  the  proper  appreciation  which  a  hard  job  deserves 
but  without  surrender. 

Unlike  their  brothers  who  grow  discouraged  because  of  the 
prospect  or  who  dally  on,  reliant  upon  a  foolish  presumption, 
they  view  the  years  rather  as  made  up  of  days  each  of  which 
may  be  compelled  to  make  its  contribution  towards  the  goal  to 
which  they  aspire.  Instead  of  regarding  the  period  of  scholastic 
tasks  as  a  vague,  undefined  line  running  on  interminably,  they 
look  upon  the  years  as  definite  cycles  composed  of  particular 
units.  Like  the  builder  who  regards  his  materials  as  so  many 
specific  objects  which  may  be  fitted  into  the  complete  structure 
for  which  he  has  planned,  they  value  the  hours  for  the  contri- 
bution which  they  may  be  compelled  to  make  toward  those  profit- 
able days,  each  linked  with  its  fellow  in  that  progressive  series 
which  leads  inevitably  to  success.  The  viewpoint  of  the  student 
who  would  succeed  must  therefore  be  neither  that  of  the  faint- 
hearted nor  the  presumptuous,  but  rather  that  of  the  man  of 
courage,  who  appreciates  the  work  to  be  done  and  at  the  same 
time  squanders  no  precious  hours  in  empty  dreaming.  He  heeds 
the  poet's  words,  "Act,  act  in  the  living  present — heart  within 
and  God  o'erhead". 


Just  now  the  educational  world  is 
ACADEMIC  FREEDOM,  agog  over  the  much-vaunted  aca- 
demic freedom  which,  it  is  alleged, 
has  been  ruthlessly  violated  by  some  of  the  country's  largest 
and  most  influential  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  said  that 
boards  of  trustees  and  university  presidents,  cursed  with  nar- 
row vision,  low  ideals,  and  prone  to  subservience  before  political, 
financial  and  social  powers,  have  undertaken  to  deprive  the 
ic- telling  profession  of  that  freedom  of  thought  without  which 
there  can  be  no  real  development.  It  is  even  hinted,  nay  openly 
charged,  that  the  truth  is  thus  throttled  in  its  very  cradle  and 
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pernicious  ideas  are  allowed  to  flourish  in  its  place,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  nation  and  the  race. 

With  the  particular  instances  which  have  recently  brought 
this  question  to  the  fore,  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  for  the 
moment — only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  would  sub- 
stantiate a  judgment — but  we  are  concerned,  as  is  every  edu- 
cator, about  the  norm  or  standard  by  which  freedom  shall  be 
distinguished  from  slavery,  liberty  from  license. 

It  is  quite  beside  the  mark  to  say  that  thought,  like  conduct, 
must  be  free;  real  freedom  necessarily  involves  restraint,  for 
if  one  individual  is  to:  be  free  in  the  company  of  his  fellows 
they,  too,  must  enjoy  like  privileges,  which  will  inevitably  cur- 
tail his  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  Any  other  notion  of 
freedom  merely  exalts  the  claimant  to  autocratic  powers  and 
measures  his  freedom  in  terms  of  his  fellows'  restraint.  In 
the  democracy  of  letters,  as  in  that  of  politics,  the  individual 
must  forego  much  for  the  common  weal. 

It  is  said,  though,  that  admitting  all  this,  the  individual 
must  be  permitted  to  forge  ahead  even  though  he  out-distances 
the  crowd,  else  there  shall  be  no  progress  in  education.  Some 
one  must  pioneer,  must  chart  new  seas,  and  in  so  doing  may 
have  to  challenge  ideas  which  have  for  ages  been  accorded  entre 
to  perfectly  proper  and  correct  intellectual  circles.  Old  beliefs 
may  be  upset,  old  theories  violently  disturbed,  but  what  boots 
it  if  progress  toward  the  truth  be  recorded! 

No  educator  worthy  the  name  would  ask  that  intellectual 
effort  be  kept  at  such  a  low  ebb  as  to  bring  on  a  stagnation  in 
which  we  should  all  perish,  but  neither  would  he  be  willing 
to  accept  each  new  reformer  at  that  individual's  own  lofty  ap- 
praisement. What  is  old  is  not  necessarily  true,  but  neither  is 
what  is  new.  In  many  respects  the  man  of  today  surpasses  his 
brother  of  some  centuries  ago  but  candor  compels  the  admission 
that  there  are  also  other  respects  in  which  we  may  well  look  to 
our  long  vanished  predecessors  for  leadership.  As  the  illustri- 
ous Burke  thundered:  "To  innovate  is  not  to  reform".  Things 
new,  whether  in  the  educational,  political,  commercial,  social, 
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financial,  scientific,  or  mechanical  world,  derive  no  special  value 
from  their  novelty  and  a  weary  world,  long  accustomed  to  the 
ephemeral  existence  of  alleged  new  wonders,  may  be  excused 
if  it  asks  for  proof  and  for  time  to  observe  before  passing  judg- 
ment. 

Freedom  there  must  be  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  no 
less  than  in  government,  but  freedom  well  regulated — not  free- 
dom running  riot  and  quickly  degenerating  into  license. 


Tonight,  beneath  leaden  skies, 
SOMEWHERE  IN  FRANCE,     far  from  home  and  kindred, 

some  thousands  of  patriotic 
Americans  are  braving  the  muck  and  mire  of  a  foreign  trench 
and,  daring  a  relentless  foe  to  turn  upon  them  the  refined  tor- 
tures of  modern  scientific  warfare,  are  determined  to  give  proof 
of  that  spirit  which  deserves  a  place  in  the  forefront  when  a 
world  in  arms  battles  for  the  safety  of  democracy.  Neither  the 
cold  drizzle  of  autumnal  rains  nor  the  merciless  patter  of 
myriad  leaden  messengers  of  death  can  dampen  their  ardor  or 
stay  their  hands  in  the  fight  to  wrest  from  autocracy  the  power 
to  fasten  upon  mankind  the  shackles  of  irresponsible  control. 
History's  page  must  not  be  turned  back  and  Americans — mil- 
lions of  them  if  necessary — will  sacrifice  all  they  prize  in  un- 
flinching support  of  those  eternal  principles  which  are  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  the  republic.  Our  glorious  heritage  impels  us 
to  emulate  the  heroism  of  those  deathless  dead  whom  we  revere 
as  the  champions  of  a  liberty  under  whose  benign  influence  there 
has  been  developed  the  best  form  of  government  the  world  has 
known.  The  patriot's  hour  has  struck  and  America  stands 
ready  at  the  call. 

To  the  glory  of  the  country's  young  manhood  it  must  be 
said  that  it  has  responded  with  alacrity,  and  the  college  man 
may  hold  his  head  a  little  higher  at  thought  of  the  whole-heart- 
edness  with  which  he  and  his  fellows  have  met  the  issue.  Every 
branch  of  the  service  has  claimed  its  quota  from  the  universities 
and  the  government  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  the  invaluable 
help   rendered  by  the  thousands  of  trained  young  men  who 
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have  generously  dedicated  their  intellectual  attainments  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

If  there  is  one  fact  which  stands  out  prominently  in  the 
present  world  conflict  it  is  the  uncertainty  of  its  date  of  termin- 
ation. Millions  of  men  are  grappling  in  the  stubborn  contest 
and  are  marshalling  to  their  support  every  means  which  human 
ingenuity  can  suggest.  That  the  test  of  strength  must  be  long 
drawn  out  seems  a  foregone  conclusion  and  that  America's  pre- 
paration must  be  seriously  undertaken  and  faithfully  carried 
forward  is  the  most  obvious  dictate  of  common  sense. 

The  college  man  may  therefore  well  throw  himself  into  his 
scholastic  tasks  with  an  ardor  born  of  the  titanic  struggle  in 
which  the  armies  of  the  world  are  engaged.  Never  was  there 
such  urgent  need  of  intensified  training,  for  close  attention 
to  academic  duties.  No  man  knows  whether  the  morrow  may 
see  the  scene  of  his  labors  transferred  to  the  military  organiza- 
tion and  it  therefore  behooves  him  to  make  the  most  of  present 
opportunities  if  he  would  play  a  worthy  part  in  his  country's 
cause.  The  better  he  is  prepared,  the  more  thoroughly  he  has 
been  trained,  the  more  valuable  he  will  be  in  the  conduct  of  war 's 
real  work. 

Every  motive  which  in  gentler  times  should  have  impelled 
him  forward  must  now  be  intensified  a  thousand  fold  and  the 
thought  that  today's  preparation  may  make  for  fitness  to  seize 
tomorrow 's  opportunity  should  render  the  college  man  impatient 
of  every  circumstance  which  would  retard,  much  less  check  his 
development. 

Class-room  tasks  must  assume  a  sterner  aspect  because 
of  the  contribution  which  they  may  make  toward  fitness  for  a 
larger  service  and  if,  at  times,  the  student  seems  inclined  to 
waste  his  precious  opportunities,  to  plod  on  his  humdrum  way 
careless  of  consequences,  let  him  reflect  in  alarm  upon  the 
havoc  which  would  follow  the  general  adoption  of  his  attitude, 
let  him  imbibe  something  of  the  inspiration  which  urges  his  rep- 
resentatives at  the  front  to  herculean  efforts,  let  him  ponder, 
if  only  for  a  little  while,  upon  the  sacrifices  which  are  the  daily 
lot  of  his  brave  fellows  "Somewhere  in  France". 


~7 V" 

BALLADS  OLD  AND  NEW 


W.  T.  Kane,  S.  J. 


Armado:    Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the 

Beggar  1 
Moth:         The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some 

three  ages  since :    but,  I  think,  now  'tis  not  to 

be  found ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would  neither  serve 

for  the  writing  nor  the  tune. 
Armado:    I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I 

may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty 

precedent    .    .    . 

— Love's  Labour  Lost,  I.  ii. 

And,  after  all  the  laboured,  heavy  tomes,  from  Bannatyne  to 
Furnivall,  the  history  of  the  ballad  stands  largely  as  Shake- 
speare summed  it  up:  the  world  was  "guilty"  of  ballads  "ages 
since";  they  were  lost;  they  were  fragmentarily  recovered;  they 
were  "newly  writ  o'er".  We  are  grateful  even  for  the  frag- 
ments, and  saddened  by  the  writing  o'er.  The  real  ballads  are 
our  English  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  broken  peaks  of  perfect  song 
standing  up  in  the  misty  dawn  of  our  language.  The  age  and  the 
spirit  that  produced  them  have  passed  forever.  They  were  a 
natural  growth,  slow  and  gigantic,  like  some  vast  geologic 
upheaval:  the  resultant  of  manifold  obscure  forces:  shattered 
and  weather-beaten  by  time :  their  bases  hidden  beneath  the 
crumbled  rubble.  To  write  them  o'er  is  like  restoring  jagged 
summits  of  the  Matterhorn  by  conjectural  forms  in  concrete. 
The  modern  imitators  of  them — let  us  be  patient!  But  they 
do  remind  us  of  "the  just  but  anxious  fellow"  of  whom  Belloc 
tells  us,  "that  sat  down  dutifully  to  paint  the  soul  of  Switzer- 
land upon  a  fan". 

What  is  a  ballad?    Professor  Ker  answers:  "   ...  A  ballad 
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is  The  Milldams  of  Binnorie  and  Sir  Patrick  Spens  and  The 
Douglas  Tragedy  and  Lord  Randal  and  Childe  Maurice,  and 
things  of  that  sort".  That  is  the  best  answer:  just  as  in  an- 
swer to,  What  is  a  statue!  one  might  point  to  the  Venus  of 
Melos,  and  Michael  Angelo's  Moses,  "and  things  of  that  sort". 
There  is  no  a  priori  reasoning  as  to  what  a  ballad  should  be. 
The  ballad  is  a  fact:  its  formula,  if  there  be  one,  is  deduced 
from  the  fact.  One  learns  what  it  should  be  by  observing 
what  it  is. 

It  begins  abruptly.  There  are  no  preludes,  no  clearing  of 
the  singer's  throat.  The  story — it  is  always  a  story — starts  off 
like  the  clang  of  a  bowstring. 

There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  bour; 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie! 
There  cam  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer, 

By  the  bonnie  milldams  oy  Binnorie.  .  .  . 
Or 

The  king  sits  in  Dunfermline  town 

Drinking  the  blude-red  wine; 
'0  whare  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper 

To  sail  this  new  ship  o'  miner 

And  thereafter  there  is  no  halt  in  it.  It  marches  ahead  swiftly, 
direct  and  pulsing  as  the  tramp  of  armed  men.  There  is  no  de- 
lay for  description  of  man  or  place.  It  is  dramatic.  The  char- 
acters reveal  themselves  in  speech  and  action.  Often  there  is 
not  even  the  momentary  flash  of  setting  for  them:  their  epic 
speech  carries  the  tale  forthright  from  the  beginning. 

'0  where  hae  ye  been,  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 
0  where  hae  ye  been,  my  handsome  young  man!' — 
4 1  hae  been  to  the  wild  wood ;  mother,  mak  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  weary  wi'  hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie  doun\ 

The  matter  of  a  three-decker  novel  is  put  in  a  half  score  of 
stanzas.  There  is  not  a  word  wasted;  yet  there  is  no  sense  of 
hurricdness;  and  the  story  is  complete,  rounded  out  and  per- 
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feet.  Of  the  author  himself  there  is  no  trace  in  the  ballad,  so 
absolutely  impersonal  is  its  manner.  Perhaps  a  hundred  min- 
strels made  it;  it  grew  from  mouth  to  mouth  through  genera- 
tions; no  man  could  call  it  his  own.  Yet  surely  no  man  tried 
to  make  it  his  own,  to  put  the  stamp  of  his  personality  upon 
it  in  reflection  or  comment.  I  should  think  that  the  old  ballads 
might  be  the  despair  of  every  ambitious  realist.  They  give 
solely  and  magnificently  the  clear,  cold  fact,  surrounded  and 
pervaded  by  its  emotional  atmosphere. 

That  atmosphere  is  worthy  of  particular  note.  In  the  older 
ballads  it  is  almost  universally  tragic  and  eerie.  It  has  the  wild 
dourness  of  the  Border  hills ;  it  is  grey  with  cold  Scotch  mists, 
and  creepy  with  the  rustling  of  elves.  It  is  not  spiritual,  though 
it  is  superstitious.  It  knows  nothing  of  sentiment.  Even  love, 
in  it,  is  only  fierce  and  wild.  It  is  full  of  half  savage  courage, 
and  lawlessness,  and  sorrow,  and  despairing  remorse,  and  sud- 
den, brief,  poignant  wailings.  The  earth  reeks  through  it,  and 
there  is  little  hint  of  a  heaven  above.  Yet  it  has  the  nobility  of 
fearless,  heroic  endeavour,  of  justice,  and  of  loyalty. 

How  vividly  and  convincingly  this  atmosphere  is  caught  and 
portrayed  in  the  ballads  is  matter  for  wonder:  the  more  so, 
in  view  of  their  striking  directness  and  simplicity.  For  so  sub- 
tile a  business  the  last  trick  of  rhetoric  might  seem  to  be  needed. 
Yet  in  the  ballads  almost  the  only  rhetorical  device  is  the  child- 
ishly natural  one  of  repeating  words  and  phrases.  The  Tiva 
Corbies  chant  over  the  dead  and  abandoned  knight: 

O'er  his  white  banes,  when  they  are  bare, 
The  wind  sail  blaw  for  evermair. 

It  is  apparently  the  plainest,  baldest  statement;  yet  it  can  chill 
our  own  bones  with  its  absolute  desolation. 

And  what  a  breath-catching  thrill  of  the  heroic  is  in  the 
simple  close  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens: 

Half-owre,  half-owre  to  Aberdour, 
'Tis  fifty  fathoms  deep ; 
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And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet. 

For  a  sheer  sense  of  nobility,  it  would  be  hard  to  match  that. 
We  have  the  feeling  that  it  is  an  epitaph  for  which  a  man  might 
almost  welcome  death:  the  subtilety  of  a  grief  sublimated  by 
glorying  pride.  Yet  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  only  a  simple  declara- 
tion of  fact. 

There  is  scarcely  need  to  multiply  instances.  The  ballads 
in  their  entirety  are  a  unanimous  instance.  They  have  done 
what  every  literary  artist  tries  to  do,  and  have  done  it  with  the 
finest  and  simplest  tools  of  the  trade:  vividness  of  concept, 
and  plain,  direct  words.  They  have  so  caught  the  central  fact 
of  their  situations  that  it  need  only  to  be  put  into  clear  language 
to  produce  an  impression  beyond  the  compass  of  all  the  rhetoric 
in  the  world. 

In  the  artificial  days  of  1583  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote: 

Certainly  I  must  confess  my  own  barbarousness :  I 
never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas  that  I  found 
not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet ;  and  yet  it 
is  sung  but  by  some  blind  crowder,  with  no  rougher  voice 
than  rude  style;  .  .  . 

a  confession  that  wakes  a  kindlier  regard  for  the  pompously 
euphuistic  author  of  the  Arcadia.  But  he  dashes  our  hopes 
by  proceeding: 

which  being  so  evil  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of 
that  uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work,  trimmed  in  the  gorge- 
ous eloquence  of  Pindar? 

It  is  like  a  patronizing  praise  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  coupled 
with  a  regret  that  they  are  not  terraced  in  imitation  of  an 
Italian  garden.  Even  before  Sidney's  day  the  terracing  had 
begun;  and  with  an  eye  unblinded  by  the  pedantry  of  the  time 
he  might  have  seen  how  disastrous  was  the  result.  From  the 
period  when  ballads  began  to  be  printed  until  Coleridge  and 
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Scott,  they  compared  with  the  genuine  older  ballads  much  as 
the  ladies  of  the  Trianon  compared  with  the  rustic  maids  of 
France.  The  resemblance  was  not  even  skin-deep;  it  was  only 
paint-deep.  The  new  ballads  essayed  the  clothes  of  the  old: 
but  ridiculously  beribboned  and  flounced  and  furbelowed. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  began  a  more  intelligent,  more 
artistic  imitation  of  the  ballads.  Many  of  these  later  ballads 
are  beautiful  compositions.  Possibly  to  some  readers  they  may 
appear  improvements  on  the  rougher  originals ;  nor  have  I  any 
desire  to  convert  such  readers.  With  that  profound  philosopher, 
Mr.  Dooley,  I  may  say,  "If  I  saw  a  man  discovering  a  new 
planet,  I'd  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  brush  the  fly  off  the  end  of 
his  telescope". 

When  Scott  writes 

0  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green,  .  .  . 

we  may  admit  in  his  verse,  together  with  the  true  romantic 
breath,  a  finish  and  smoothness  that  is  not  found  in  Earl  Brand 
or  Edom  o'  Gordon  or  Hynd  Etin,  or  "things  of  that  sort". 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  we  do  not  much  welcome  the  finish  and 
smoothness.  It  marks  the  new  balladry  as  something  the  old 
decidedly  was  not:  a  composition.  For  the  old  spontaneity  it 
gives  us  the  self-consciousness  of  the  professional  literary  man, 
aware  of  rule  and  precedent,  writing  with  a  divided  mind. 
It  has  fire ;  but  it  is  the  fire  of  a  tidy  hearth,  not  the  wild  blaze 
across  the  moorlands.  The  new  balladry  sings  of  love  and  of 
lawless  deeds  and  of  griefs  and  of  elves.  But  somehow  it  is 
not  convincing.  There  are  tears  in  its  eyes ;  but  we  suspect  that 
it  powders  its  nose  when  it  has  done  weeping.  We  miss  the 
note  of  Helen  of  Kirconnell,  the  terribly  sincere 

1  lighted  doun  my  sword  to   draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma  \ 

I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma ', 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 
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We  miss  the  ringing  cry  of  the  Percy: 

Every  man  thynke  on  his  true-love, 
And  mark  him  to  the  Trinitye ; 

For  unto  God  I  make  mine  avowe 
This  day  I  will  not  flee. 

The  men  who  spoke  in  this  fashion  were  not  composing;  they 
were  creating.  And  they  make  us  feel  that,  for  themselves  as 
for  us,  their  creations  were  supremely  real.  They  put  a  vision 
into  words,  and  it  was  the  intensity  of  the  vision  which  made 
the  words  right :  not  any  rules  of  composition  which  they  might 
have  known. 

The  metre  of  the  old  ballads  is  crude.  They  were  not  con- 
cerned with  metrical  subtileties,  but  only  with  a  swift,  dramatic 
instance  of  life.  Possibly  the  exquisite  metrical  halt  at  the  close 
of  each  stanza  in  Keats '  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci  was  beyond 
their  compass ;  but  most  assuredly  it  was  beyond  their  purpose. 

0  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms, 

Alone  and  palely  loitering? 
The  sedge  has  withered  from  the  lake, 
And  no  birds  sing. 

That  is  elfin  music:  it  has  the  creepy  tone  one  hears  so  often 
in  the  old  ballads,  the  tone  of  The  Queen  of  Elfland's  Nourice: 

1  heard  a  cow  low,  a  bonnie  cow  low, 

And  a  cow  low  down  in  yon  glen : 
Lang,  lang  will  my  young  son  greet 
Or  his  mither  bid  him  come  ben ! 

But  the  music  is  not  essentially  bound  up  with  the  thought.  It 
takes  us  from  the  song  to  the  singer,  and  we  are  more  impressed 
by  the  cleverness  with  which  he  handles  his  wood-wind  than 
by  the  thing  he  has  produced.  The  other  is  the  wail  of  the 
mother's  heart  itself. 

Imagery,  rhetorical  figures,  illustrations,  the  common  stock 
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in  trade  of  the  conscious  poet,  are  comparatively  rare  in  the 
old  ballads.  When  they  occur,  they  wear  a  casual  air.  The 
singer  just  found  them;  they  were  not  sought  for.  You  will 
look  in  vain  amongst  them  for  the  Kiplingese 

He  trod  the  ling  like  a  buck  in  spring,  and  he  looked  like 
a  lance  in  rest  .  .  . 

though  sometimes  you  may  stumble  upon  such  tremendous  im- 
agery as  that  in  The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well: 

"The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw, 
The  channerin'  worm  doth  chide; 

Gin  we  be  missed  out  o'  our  place, 
A  sair  pain  we  maun  bide  \ 

where  the  youngest  of  the  widow's  three  dead  sons,  come  back 
to  visit  their  mother,  urges  their  return  at  the  dawn,  for  the 
channering  (fretting)  worm  complains  of  their  absence  from 
the  grave.  Beside  that,  the  careful,  hand-wrought  figures  of 
modern  ballads  are  simply  tawdry.  The  power  of  the  old  ballads 
is  in  their  astounding  vividness  of  concept ;  they  saw  what  they 
tell  you,  they  believed  in  it  absolutely.  The  feebleness  of  the 
new  is  in  their  attempt  to  make  external  tricks  take  the  place 
of  the  essential  vision.  There  is  one  exception,  The  Ancient 
Mariner:  perhaps  opium  made  Coleridge  atavistic. 

Some  few  years  ago,  all  the  world  knew  Kipling's  ballads. 
(The  writer  confesses  that  in  his  callow  youth  he  knew  most 
of  them  by  heart).  There  were  critics  who  said  he  had  the 
authentic  spirit  of  the  Border  songs.  There  were  thousands 
of  the  uncritical  who  wrote  "Muggy"  imitations  of  him,  and 
even  tried  to  get  them  printed.  In  particular,  the  sort  of  ' t  raw 
meat"  quality  of  Kipling's  work  was  lovingly  dwelt  upon  as 
the  very  essence  of  balladry.  Well,  the  old  ballads  were  brutal 
enough,  beyond  question. 

Why  does  your  brand  sae  drop  wi'  blude, 
Edward,  Edward? 
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is  a  rude  opening  to  the  story  of  a  son 's  murdering  his  father  at 
his  mother's  instigation:  a  story  which  comes  to  a  close  with  his 
barbaric  cry, 

The  curse  of  hell  f rae  me  sail  ye  bear, 

Mither,  mither; 
The  curse  of  hell  f  rae  me  sail  ye  bear ; 
Sic  counsels  ye  gave  to  me,  0! 

But  they  were  the  echoes  of  a  half  barbaric  time.  The  men  who 
sang  them  lived  close  to  the  rude  earth,  a  wild  untamed  life. 
Violence  habited  them  in  the  blunt  struggle  of  life.  Their  bar- 
barism is  pardonable  because  it  was  an  ineluctable  fact.  The 
barbarism  of  Kipling  and  his  followers  irritates  (or  amuses: 
according  to  one's  bent)  because  it  is  a  pose. 

'  Soldier,  soldier  come  from  the  wars, 

I  '11  up  and  tend  to  my  true  love ! ' 

i  'E  's  lying  on  the  dead  with  a  bullet  through  'is  'ead, 

An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love'. 

— if  you  take  it  seriously  at  all,  might  make  you  want  to  kick 
the  man  who  wrote  it.  So  might  the  perfectly  silly  swagger 
toward  the  close  of  Gunga  Din: 

So  I  '11  meet  'im  later  on 

At  the  place  where  'e  is  gone — 

Where  it's  always  double  drill  and  no  canteen; 

'E  '11  be  squattin'  on  the  coals 

Givin'  drink  to  poor  damned  souls, 

And  I  '11  get  a  swig  in  hell  from  Gunga  Din ! 

Kipling's  "red-bloodedness"  usually  takes  the  form  of  blas- 
phemy, against  either  God  or  man.  To  say  that  he  has  the  spirit 
of  the  Border  balladists  is  an  insulting  burlesque.  He  reminds 
us  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  pale  young  men  who  sit  by  the 
ringside  at  an  otherwise  perfectly  good  prize-fight,  and  shout 
' ' Kill  him!  Beat  his  head  off"!      We  do  not  know  as  much  as 
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we  might  wish  of  the  old  ballads.  They  are  only  gusty  fragments 
of  cries  blown  down  the  long  winds  of  the  world.  But  such  as 
they  are,  they  are  precious  to  all  who  have  ear  for  the  epic  song 
of  men.  Brusque  and  crude,  mishandled  by  the  centuries  that 
have  transmitted  them  to  us,  they  are  fine  instances  of  the  power 
of  man  to  put  the  pulse  of  life  into  brave  words ;  and  they  breed 
in  us  a  great  weariness  for  the  mincing  or  the  swaggering  at- 
tempts to  reproduce  them. 


fe/FpucATiONAL  World 


Professor  George  Frederick  Kay,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Geology  at  the  University,  and  State  Geologist  of  Iowa,  has 
been  appointed  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Professor 
Kay  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  University  ten  years.  He  is 
a  Canadian  by  birth  and  is  forty-three  years  of  age. 


Professor  William  F.  Russell,  formerly  Professor  of  Sec- 
ondary Education  in  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  President 
Walter  A.  Jessup  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Iowa.  Professor  Russell  is  a  son  of  Dean  J.  E. 
Russell,  head  of  the  Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University, 
and  is  not  yet  thirty  years  old. 


At.  its  last  session  the  Iowa  State  Legislature  appropriated 
$2,535,000  for  the  state  University's  use  during  the  succeeding 
biennium.  Liberal  increases  were  made  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  various  colleges,  but  the  fund  available  for  new  build- 
ings, which  in  the  past  has  been  $150,000  a  year,  was  cut  to 
$25,000  per  year  for  the  next  two  years,  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  war  situation  and  the  necessity  to  economize. 


On  October  15th  of  this  year  the  enrollment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  was  688,  as  compared  with  743  a  year 
ago.  The  enrollment  of  the  various  colleges  is  as  follows :  Arts, 
225;  Education,  215;  Engineering,  70;  Medicine,  66;  Law,  28; 
Graduate,  4;  Model  High  School,  80. 


At  the  University  of  Oregon  everything  from  housework 
to  music  is  being  used  by  the  women  students  as  a  means  of 
self-support.  Among  sixty-six  applications  for  work  recently 
filed  by  the  co-eds  are  requests  for  stenographic  and  banking 
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positions,  scrubbing  and  washing,  care  of  children,  tutoring, 
correcting  papers,  music  teaching,  telephone,  telegraphic  and 
clerical  jobs,  sweeping,  dining  room,  work,  journalism,  and  fruit 
canning.  One  girl  entered  the  university  with  a  capital  of  $7.00. 
She  is  now  doing  house  work  for  her  room  and  board  and  doing 
other  odd  jobs,  such  as  ironing  and  mending,  for  cash  to  cover 
incidental  expenses. 


A  new  ordnance  course  is  being  given  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  and  the  government  has  loaned  a  teacher  to  take  charge 
of  the  work.  The  class  is  restricted  to  fifty  students  and  the 
course  covers  six  weeks  intensive  training  for  service  in  the 
ordnance  department  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  tuition 
fee  for  the  course  is  $20.00.  The  scheduled  work  includes  train- 
ing in  industrial  and  scientific  management,  the  receipt,  handling 
and  shipping  of  ordnance  material,  conversational  French  and 
typewriting.  At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  course  the  men  are 
compelled  to  enlist  in  the  ordnance  department  of  the  army 
and  are  subject  to  call  immediately,  when  they  will  likely  be 
sent  to  France. 


The  total  enrollment  of  the  University  of  Oregon  on  October 
15th  was  876,  an  increase  of  85  as  compared  with  last  year. 


The  United  States  Government  has  announced  that  the 
third  series  of  officers '  training  camps  will  begin  January  5th. 
While  these  camps  are  primarily  for  enlisted  men,  a  certain 
number  of  graduates  and  under-graduates  from  universities, 
colleges  and  schools,  which  have  earned  recognition  by  having 
had  military  training  under  army  officers  during  the  past  ten 
years,  will  be  admitted. 


At  the  annual  reception  to  the  new  students  of  Harvard 
University,  held  at  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year,  Dean 
Yeomans  said  in  part :  ' '  You  ought  within  the  first  two  weeks  to 
be  trying  to  answer  such  questions  as  these :    Does  it  pay  me  to 
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take  few  notes  or  many  notes  in  the  lecture  room?  Is  it  not  a 
good  idea  for  me  to  go  over  my  notes  at  the  first  possible  moment 
after  the  sound  of  the  lecturer's  voice  has  died  away?  Shall  I 
not  save  time  by  doing  it  while  my  memory  is  fresh!  Is  not 
then  the  time  to  correct  mistakes  and  to  repair  omissions,  to 
question  uncertain  or  obscure  passages,  it  may  be  to  make  sum- 
maries at  the  end?  When  I  read  books,  shall  I  make  my  notes 
the  first  time  I  go  through,  or  shall  I  do  as  Gladstone  did,  make 
them  at  the  second  reading?  How  shall  I  apportion  my  work- 
ing time?  How  many  hours  a  day  shall  I  work?  And  remember 
that  proper  apportionment  of  working  time  means  its  apportion- 
ment not  only  among  your  studies  but  in  regard  to  the  other 
parts  of  your  lives — your  recreation  and  your  exercise '  \ 


At  Harvard  a  loss  in  enrollment  in  all  departments  except 
medicine  show  for  the  current  year,  as  compared  with  last.  The 
total  registration  on  the  fourth  day  last  year  was  4,758,  as  com- 
pared with  2,840  this  year.  The  enrollment  for  the  various 
colleges  this  year  and  last  is  as  follows:  Liberal  Arts,  1619, 
2498 ;  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  233,  517 ;  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  75,  205 ;  Architecture,  14,  46 ; 
Bussey  Institution,  4,  13;  Divinity  School,  35,  62;  Law  School, 
266,  815 ;  Dental  School,  211,  231 ;  Medical  School  383,  355. 


A  Cadet  School  for  Ensigns  is  being  conducted  at  Harvard. 
The  cadets  are  all  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  the  four  months  course  will  be  recom- 


mended for  commissions  as  Ensigns. 


At  the  University  of  Michigan  the  athletic  authorities  have 
made  a  number  of  changes  with  a  view  to  making  intercollegiate 
athletics  perform  a  real  service  to  the  nation  in  the  present 
crisis.  These  steps  have  been  the  abolition  of  the  training  table, 
and  the  virtual  elimination  of  the  pre-season  training.  The 
purpose  is  to  make  athletics  more  democratic  and  the  benefits 
of  the  training  more  widely  distributed.     The  university  has 
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followed  in  this  respect  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Association  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  Washington 
August  2nd. 


The  decrease  in  the  enrollment  at  Michigan  this  year  is 
expected  to  be  about  twenty  per  cent,  or  fifteen  hundred  stud- 
ents. In  the  law  school  it  is  said  to  be  hardly  half  what  it  was  a 
year  ago.  In  the  literary  college  the  number  of  women  in  at- 
tendance is  practically  the  same  as  last  year,  but  up  to  October 
4th  the  number  of  men  showed  a  falling  off  of  600  over  that  of 
last  year.  The  medical  school  attendance  is  almost  normal 
except  the  freshman  class.  There  has  been  a  decided  decrease 
in  the  graduate  school  and  the  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  den- 
tistry. The  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  has  affected 
several  of  the  fraternities  seriously  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  will  open  their  houses  for  the  present. 


A  total  of  $790,460  has  been  subscribed  toward  the  new 
Union  Building  at  Michigan.  Of  this  amount  $410,697  has  been 
paid  on  the  subscriptions.  The  amount  needed  to  complete  the 
fund  is  $209,540. 


The  John  Rylands  Library  of  Manchester,  England,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  collection  of  a  library  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Louvaine  University  to  replace  the  one  destroyed 
early  in  the  war. 


According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  income  for  the  year  1916  from  general 
funds  was  $6,226,709.71;  the  balance  from  the  previous  year 
was  $5,229,300.22,  making  a  total  of  $11,546,009.93  available  for 
disbursement.  The  sum  of  $6,065,847.99  was  disbursed,  includ- 
ing $2,535,846.13  on  account  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  designations, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $5,390,161.94.  The  total  expended  for  war 
relief  work  during  the  year  was  $671,289.55.  The  total  expend- 
itures for  war  work  amounted  to  $991,667.55. 
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The  following  standard  set  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  for  an  acceptable  college  may  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers : 

"The  minimum  scholastic  requirement  of  college  teachers 
shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  this 
association  and  graduate  work  equal  at  least  to  that  required 
for  a  master's  degree.  Graduate  study  and  training  in  research 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  are  urgently 
recommended,  but  the  teacher's  success  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  efficiency  of  his  teaching,  as  well  as  by  his  research  work. 

The  college  shall  require  for  admission  not  less  than  four- 
teen secondary  units,  as  defined  by  this  association. 

The  college  shall  require  not  less  than  120  semester  hours 
for  graduation. 

The  college  shall  be  provided  with  library  and  laboratory 
equipment  sufficient  to  develop  fully  and  illustrate  each  course 
announced. 

The  college,  if  a  corporate  institution,  shall  possess  a  pro- 
ductive endowment  of  not  less  than  $200,000. 

The  college,  if  a  tax-supported  institution,  shall  receive  an 
annual  income  of  not  less  than  $50,000. 

The  college  shall  maintain  at  least  eight  distinct  depart- 
ments in  liberal  arts,  each  with  at  least  one  professor  giving' 
full  time  to  the  college  work  in  that  department. 

The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting, 
heating  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  labora- 
tories, corridors,  closets,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  ap- 
paratus and  methods  of  cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hy- 
genic  conditions  to  both  students  and  teachers. 

The  number  of  hours  of  work  given  by  each  teacher  will 
vary  in  the  different  departments.  To  determine  this,  the  amount 
of  preparation  required  for  the  class  and  the  time  needed  for 
study  to  keep  abreast  of  the  subject,  together  with  the  number 
of  students,  must  be  taken  into  account ;  but  in  no  case  shall  more 
than  eighteen  hours  per  week  be  required,  fifteen  being  recom- 
mended as  a  maximum. 
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The  college  must  be  able  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  enter 
recognized  graduate  schools  as  candidates  for  advanced  de- 
grees. 

The  college  should  limit  the  number  of  students  in  a  recita- 
tion laboratory  class  to  thirty. 

The  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of  instruction, 
the  scientific  spirit,  the  standard  for  regular  degrees,  the  con- 
servation in  granting  honorary  degrees  and  the  tone  of  the  in- 
stitution shall  also  be  factors  in  determining  eligibility. 

No  institution  shall  be  admitted  to  the  approved  list  unless 
it  has  a  total  registration  of  at  least  fifty  students,  if  it  reports 
itself  as  a  junior  college,  and  of  at  least  100  students  if  it  carries 
courses  beyond  junior  college". 


The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  has 
ratified  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  permanent  agreement  making 
the  Mayo  Foundation  at  Eochester  the  absolute  property  of 
the  University,  to  be  used  perpetually  for  higher  medical  edu- 
cation, research  and  investigation.  Securities  totaling  $1,650,- 
344,  representing  the  fortunes  of  Doctors  William  J.  and  Charles 
H.  Mayo,  were  turned  over  to  the  University. 


John  D.  Eyan  of  New  York  has  given  the  debt  fund  of  the 
Sisters  College,  Catholic  University,  $1000.00. 


The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Columbia  University,  recently  decided  to  admit 
women  on  an  equal  standing  with  men.  This  decision  comes 
at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  the  institution's 
existence  as  one  for  men  only. 


THE  SOUTH  POLAR  ECLIPSE  OF  1917  DECEMBER  13 


*William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 

F  there  is  anything  in  the  realm  of  the  wonderful 
science  of  astronomy  that  commands  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  learned  as  well  as  unlearned,  it  is  the 
accuracy  with  which  eclipses  are  predicted,  and  the 
precision  with  which  the  time  and  the  track  of  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  are  laid  down  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  decades  of  years,  I  might  probably  say 
centuries,  in  advance.  People  wonder  how  it  is 
possible  that  an  astronomer  may  travel  thousands  of  miles,  car- 
rying with  him  all  kinds  of  instruments,  may  spend  weeks  in 
their  erection  and  adjustment,  and  when  the  predicted  moment 
has  come,  may  secure  such  valuable  and  accurate  results  as  if 
he  had  been  at  home  in  his  own  observatory,  had  used  his  own 
familiar  and  permanently  mounted  equipment,  and  had  ar- 
ranged the  time  of  totality  to  suit  his  own  convenience.  Truly, 
there  is  reason  to  marvel  at  this  great  God-given  intelligence. 
But,  humanly  speaking,  astronomers  have  deserved  it,  they 
have  paid  for  it  by  their  centuries  and  even  milleniums  of  pa- 
tient observations,  analyses  and  computations.  And  there  is 
no  doubt  that  other  sciences  will  attain  similar  results  when 
they  shall  have  been  studied  with  similar  assiduity,  and  we  feel 
assured  that  with  our  modern  facilities  of  research  and  com- 
munication the  time  and  labor  will  be  much  reduced. 

The  idea  here  expressed  finds  a  practical  application  in 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  will  occur  in  1917  on  December  13, 
and  whose  central  line  will  lie  exactly  across  the  south  pole. 
I  use  the  word  " exactly' '  designedly,  and  because  it  is  somewhat 
flexible  in  its  meaning,  I  will  later  on  show  in  what  sense  it  is 


*  Read  at  the  New  York  Meeting  of  the  American  Astronomical  Society, 
December  28,  1916,  and  partially  reprinted  from  Popular  Astronomy,  No.  246. 
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employed,  and  I  can  promise  that  there  will  be  no  disappoint- 
ment in  its  use. 

The  fact  of  the  central  line's  lying  across  the  south  pole 
brings  in  its  train  many  other  exceptional  circumstances,  such 
that  the  eclipse  will  be  visible  in  all  longitudes  and  at  all  hours 
of  local  time,  at  noon  and  at  midnight,  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset. 
Although  the  eclipse  is  not  a  total  one,  but  only  annular,  the 
obscuration  will  reach  97 y2  per  cent,  and  on  the  central  line  the 
sun  will  appear  as  a  beautiful  and  slender  ring  of  light  whose 
width  is  one-eightieth  of  its  diameter. 


Fie.  3.    Beginning  of  the  Ecucsx. 


Fic.  1.    General  View  of  the  Eclipse. 

II  T 

Fic.  2.    Reference  Points  on  the  Sun's  Disk. 

Fig.  1  will  introduce  us  to  the  general  features  of  this 
eclipse.  Here  we  see  the  hemisphere  that  is  presented  to  the 
Sun  on  December  13th  at  21h  55m  Greenwich  mean  time,  that  is, 
on  December  14  at  3 :55  A.  M.  central  time.  The  Sun  is  directly 
overhead  in  the  center  of  the  Earth's  disk,  in  latitude  23°  12' 
south  and  in  longitude  30°  East.  The  straight  line  AB  is  the 
path  of  the  Moon's  center  as  seen  from  the  Sun,  and  is  drawn 
exactly  through  the  earth's  south  pole.  The  circle  centered  at 
21h  55m  is  the  Moon's  penumbra,  within  which  the  Sun  appears 
to  be  more  or  less  eclipsed.    The  line  CD,  parallel  to  AB,  is  the 
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Northern  Limit  of  the  eclipse,  and,  if  the  Earth  did  not  rotate, 
would  show  us  at  a  glance  the  entire  region  within  which  the 
eclipse  would  be  visible.  But  because  the  earth  does  rotate, 
the  straight  line  CD  is  bent  into  the  curved  line  that  we  see 
near  it  in  the  figure. 

Figure  2  shows  us  two  systems  of  reference  points  on  the 
Sun's  disk  which  we  must  know  in  order  to  understand  the 
maps  that  are  to  follow.  NSEW  are  the  usual  cardinal  points, 
north,  south,  east,  west,  which  are  the  same  for  all  observers 
m  the  world.  TBLR,  meaning  top,  bottom,  left  and  right,  are 
purely  local  in  their  significance.  As  appearances  go,  these 
last  seem  to  be  fixed  and  NSEW  movable.  In  northern  latitudes 
N  is  to  the  left  of  T  before  noon  and  to  the  right  of  it  after  noon. 

Fig.  3  is  a  map  of  the  region  within  30  degrees  of  the  south 
pole  and  gives  all  the  data  pertaining  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eclipse.  The  outer  circle  represents  the  latitude  of  60°  south, 
the  next,  the  broken  one,  is  the  Antarctic  Circle ;  then  come  the 
latitudes  of  70°  and  80°.  The  meridians  are  drawn  at  intervals 
of  30  degrees,  30  degrees  east  longitude  being  on  top  in  all  the 
maps  in  this  article.  Fig.  3  is  a  three-fold  enlargement  of  the 
south  polar  region  of  Fig.  1,  with  the  obvious  difference  that  in 
Fig.  3  the  south  pole  is  in  the  center  of  the  map.  The1  lower 
curve  marked  with  the  words  Sunrise  and  Sunset,  and  with  the 
large  numbers  20  and  21  and  the  smaller  ones  10,  20,  30,  40,  50, 
shows  the  lines  along  which  the  eclipse  will  begin  at  local 
sunrise  and.  sunset.  The  large  numbers  mentioned  give  the 
hours  in  Greenwich  time  and  the  smaller  ones  the  preceding  and 
following  ten  minute  intervals.  The  dotted  lines  running  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  Sunrise  and  Sunset  line  carry  these  times 
across  the  whole  map,  so  that  by  estimation  the  time  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eclipse  may  be  found  to  the  nearest  minute  any- 
where within  the  South  Frigid  Zone.  From  the  word  NOON  to 
the  pole  the  eclipse  will  begin  at  local  noon,  and  similarly  for 
the  lines  indicating  MIDNIGHT  and  6  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M. 
Along  the  curve  marked  WEST  the  Moon  will  be  seen  to  first 
indent  the  Sun  at  its  West  point.    Along  the  line  N  80°  W  the 
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first  contact  will  occur  80  degrees  from  the  Sun's  north  point 
towards  the  west,  and  in  like  manner  for  N  70  W  and  N  60  W. 
On  the  curve  marked  LEFT  the  first  contact  occurs  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Sun,  for  T  80  L  it  occurs  80  degrees  from  the  top  or 
uppermost  point  towards  the  left,  and  for  B  80  L  it  is  80  degrees 
from  the  bottom  or  lowermost  point  towards  the  left. 


Fie.  1.    Mir>yLC  of  the  Eclipse. 


Fig.  4  gives  the  data  for  the  middle  of  the  eclipse.  The  Sun- 
rise and  Sunset,  the  Noon,  Midnight,  6  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.  lines 
indicate  that  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  that  is  the  maximum 
obscuration,  will  occur  at  these  local  times,  while  the  dotted 
curves  as  before  show  the  Greenwich  times  for  every  ten  minutes. 
The  three  close  parallel  lines  show  the  path  within  which  the 
sun  will  appear  to  be  annularly  eclipsed,  that  is,  the  Moon  will 
be  completely  before  the  Sun  but  unable  to  obscure  it  entirely. 
Along  the  central  line  which  we  see  running  exactly  across  the 
south  pole  and  not  far  also  from  the  Magnetic  Pole  at  x  near  the 
Gothic  M,  the  Moon  will  be  placed  centrally  before  the  Sun.  The 
other  lines  marked  50,  60,  70,  80,  90  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the 
eclipse,  that  is,  the  per  cent  of  the  Sun's  diameter  obscured. 
This  obscuration  is  96.7  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  annular 
path  on  the  sunrise  curve,  97.5  per  cent  at  the  south  pole,  and 
96.9  at  the  end  of  the  path  on  the  sunset  line. 
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Fig.  5  shows  the  same  data  for  the  end  of  the  eclipse  that 
Fig  3  did  for  its  beginning.  Fig.  6  summarizes  some  of  the 
more  important  findings  of  the  three  preceding  figures.  In 
the  sector  marked  NOON  some  phase  of  the  eclipse  takes  place 


Ftt«.  Summary. 


at  local  noon,  along  B  the  eclipse  begins,  along  M  it  is  at  its 
middle,  and  along  E  it  ends.  The  same  applies  to  the  other 
sectors.  The  regions  have  been  named  and  the  whole  map  taken 
from  the  article  " Shackelton 's  South  Polar  Expedition' '  by 
Henry  Arctowski,  in  the  Scientific  American  of  June  17,  1916, 
where  it  is  called  Professor  David's  sketch  map. 


Fig.  7.    The  Central  Line  Near  the  Pole  tor  Every  Minute. 


We  will  now  examine  the  map  near  the  south  pole  under  a 
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higher  magnifying  power.  Fig.  7  is  a  ten-fold  enlargement  of 
the  central  parts  of  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  latitude  circles  are  now 
drawn  for  every  degree  and  the  meridian  lines  for  every  ten 
degrees.  There  is  a  scale  of  miles  along  the  longitude  90°  E. 
The  band  across  the  middle  of  the  map  is  the  Annulus  Path, 
within  which  the  Sun  is  seen  to  be  annularly  eclipsed,  centrally 
of  course,  along  the  Central  Line,  which  gives  the  position  of 
the  center  of  the  so-called  Negative  Shadow  for  every  minute 
from  21h  16m  to  21h  31m  G.  M.  T.  The  three  ellipses  are  instanta- 
neous outlines  of  the  Negative  Shadow  at  17m,  23m  24s,  when 
its  center  is  at  C  nearest  the  pole  P,  and  at  30m.  The  Central 
Line  now  appears  to  pass  near  the  pole  but  not  exactly  through 
it.  Let  the  reader  kindly  withhold  his  judgment  for  a  while  until 
we  have  fully  stated  the  case. 

Fig.  7  shows  another  interesting  item,  the  time  dial,  which 
is  set  for  the  time  21h  23m  24s  when  the  center  of  the  Negative 
Shadow  is  nearest  the  pole.  N  means  local  noon,  M  midnight, 
and  the  numbers  the  full  hours.  But  this  time  dial  is  in  rotation 
on  the  earth,  while  the  meridian  lines  are  fixed  and  at  rest.  The 
local  6  P.  M.  line,  if  drawn  would  cut  the  Central  Line  at  24m.5, 
about  one  minute  after  the  time  for  which  the  dial  has  been 
drawn,  so  that  it  would  not  have  turned  noticeably.  But  the  6 
P.  M.  line  if  extended  towards  the  right  would  seem  to  cut  the 
Central  Line  again  at  some  point  far  off  the  diagram.  But 
as  was  said,  the  time  dial  is  in  rotation  counter-clockwise,  so 
that  this  second  point  of  intersection  occurs  in  reality  at  30m.95, 
just  within  the  limits  of  Fig.  7. 

We  are  now  coming  to  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
present  eclipse.  Fig.  8  is  a  ten-fold  enlargement  of  the  central 
part  of  Fig.  7,  and  hence  a  three  hundred-fold  magnification  of 
a  part  of  Fig.  1 .  The  latitude  circles  are  now  drawn  for  every 
fi\a  minutes,  and  the  longitudes  are  marked  for  every  ten  degrees 
north  of  the  parallel  of  89°  50'  south.  On  longitude  — 90°  we 
have  again  our  scale  of  miles.  The  line  K  L  is  the  preceding 
edge  of  the  Negative  Shadow,  its  following  edge  being  off  the 
map  altogether  on  the  left.     Inside  of  the  circle  of  89°  50'  we 
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have  the  time  dial,  which  may  be  said  to  be  fixed  during  the  min- 
ute that  the  center  of  the  Negative  Shadow  runs  from  23  to  24 


Fie.  8.    The  Central  line  Near  the  Pole  for  Every  Secqmd. 

on  the  diagram.  The  numbers  10,  20,  30,  40,  50  and  the  inter- 
vening marks  show  the  single  seconds  after  23  minutes.  The 
reader  may  see  for  himself  with  what  speed  the  shadow  runs 
through  the  longitudes  and  the  local  times.  But  the  Central 
Line  at  C  seems  farther  than  ever  from  the  pole  P.  In  fact, 
measurement  will  show  it  to  be  4.0  miles  away.  Is  the  case  lost? 
Have  we  trifled  with  the  word  "exactly"? 


Fig.  9.    Vertical  Section  Through  the  Axes  oe  the  Earth  and  the  Shado* 


Let  us  look  at  Fig.  9,  which  is  a  vertical  section  through 
the  axis  of  the  Penumbra  when  it  is  nearest  the  pole,  and  is 
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on  the  same  scale  as  Fig.  8.  The  line  NPCM  and  the  points 
P  and  C  are  identical  on  both  figures,  so  that  Fig.  9  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  set  up  vertically  over  Fig.  8.  N  is  the  noon  and  M 
midnight  side  of  the  pole,  and  the  marks  on  N  M  indicate  miles. 
A  T  C  is  the  axis  of  the  Penumbra  and  the  Shadow,  it  is  the 
straight  line  joining  the  centers  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  the 
given  moment,  21h  23m  24s  G.  M.  T.  E  F  is  the  Southern  Limit 
of  the  Negative  Shadow,  and  when  revolved  about  A  C  will  cut 
Fig.  8  on  the  line  K  L.  The  angle  A  C  P  is  the  Sun's  altitude 
as  well  as  its  declination,  23°  12'. 

The  axis  A  T  C  of  the  Shadow  cuts  the  prolongation  of  the 
Earth's  axis  P  T  B  E  at  the  point  T,  1.725  miles  or  9107  feet 


Fie.  10.    The  Eclipsed  Sun  As 
Seen  at  the  South  Pole. 


above  the  pole  P,  and  intersects  the  horizontal  plane  through 
P  at  the  point  C,  4.0  miles  or  3'.38  beyond  the  pole  on  the  midnight 
side.  Four  miles  beyond  the  pole!  Is  that  passing  exactly 
through  the  pole?  Tarry  a  little;  there  is  something  else. 
What  do  we  mean  by  the  word  ' '  south  pole ' '  ?  We  all  answer  at 
once,  the  south  end  of  the  earth's  axis  of  revolution.  I  ask  again, 
where  is  this  end!  Why,  on  the  ground,  of  course.  Aye,  there's 
the  rub !  Where  then  is  the  ground  at  the  South  Pole !  Is  it  at 
sea  level,  as  all  our  figures  have  so  far  implicitly  taken  for 
granted?  We  know,  of  course,  that  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect 
sphere,  for  if  it  were,  the  south  pole  would  be  at  B  in  Fig.  9, 13.3 
miles  above  the  point  P.  But  we  also  know  from  the  reports 
of  Amundsen  and  Scott  that  the  south  pole  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  continent  called  x\ntarctica  and  on  a  lofty  plateau 
about  ten  thousand  feet  high.  Now  this  elevation  of  a  few 
thousand  feet  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  present  eclipse  on 
account  of  the  low  altitude  of  the  Sun.    Look  at  the  broken  line 
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parallel  to  N  M  on  Fig.  9.  It  is  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level  line  P  C  and  when  transferred  to  Fig.  8  is  the  dotted  line 
passing  only  about  half  a  mile  from  the  pole  and  on  its  noon 
side,  instead  of  four  miles  away  on  the  midnight  side  as  the  sea- 
level  Central  Line  does.  As  the  ground  is  about  ten  thousand 
feet  high  and  is  not  likely  as  true  a  level  surface  as  a  body  of 
unfrozen  water,  have  we  not  very  great  probability  in  our  favor 
when  we  say  that  the  pole  itself  is  9,107  feet  above  sea  level  and 
that  the  Central  Line  passes  exactly  through  the  ' '  pin-point ' ' 
of  the  pole?  And  I  challenge  all  doubters  to  go  and  disprove 
the  assertion  by  observation. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  new 
school  year  nine  professors  were 
added  to  the  University's  staff  for 
work  in  the  professional  schools. 
Dr.  Herman  Von  "W.  Schulte,  late- 
ly of  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  took  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Anatomy  and  be- 
came Junior  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Medicine.  Selig  Hecht,  Ph. 
D.,  Harvard,  became  instructor 
in  Physiological  Chemistry  at 
the  medical  school.  Professor 
Wm.  J.  Nolan,  Ph.  C,  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Pharmacy,  M. 
D.,  Dartmouth,  who  has  been 
teaching  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  was  added  to  the  Phar- 
macy staff  and  will  have  charge 
of  the  work  in  Chemistry.  Mr. 
Hugh  F.  Gillespie,  A.  M.,  1911, 
LL.  B.  1915,  who  spent  the  past 
year  in  post-graduate  work  at  the 
Catholic  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree LL.  M.,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  law  library  and  is  also  en- 
gaged in  lecturing  at  the  College 
of  Law.  Drs.  Wonder,  D.  D.  S. 
1913,  Harms,  D.  D.  S.  Chicago 
University  of  Dental  Surgery,  and 
Theissen,  D.  D.  S.  1917,  have  been 
added  to  the  dental  staff,  as  have 
also  Professors  J.  H.  Duehren,  A. 
B.,  L.  T.,  Madras  University,  and 
J.  B.  Orchard,  B.  S.  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 


Mr.  James  H.  Macaulay,  A.  B. 
1913,  was  married  to  Miss  Hazel 
Cook  of  Kellogg,  Iowa,  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Omaha,  on  October 
3rd.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  will 
be  at  home  at  the  Angelus  Apart- 
ments, Omaha.  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
at  present  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity High  School. 


The  'Varsity  team  defeated  the 
representatives  of  Peru  Normal  by 
a  score  of  73  to  7  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 5th.  The  visitors  were  clear- 
ly outclassed. 

On  Saturday,  October  13th, 
Drake  University  was  defeated  by 
a  score  of  12  to  3.  The  teams  were 
evenly  matched  in  weight  and  the 
game  was  spectacular  in  the  ex- 
treme. Local  critics  agree  that 
the  'Varsity  men  out-played  and 
out-generalled  the  visitors. 

On  the  following  Saturday  a 
fierce  game  was  played  with  South 
Dakota,  and  resulted  in  a  score  of 
6  to  0  in  favor  of  the  visitors. 


Miss  Mona  H.  Cowell,  a  senior 
in  the  College  of  Law,  was  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the 
Omaha  Equal  Franchise  Society. 


Dr.  Ernest  Kelly,  M.  D.  1907, 
who  has  been  doing  post-graduate 
work  in  medicine   in  New  York 
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City  for  the  last  three  months,  has 
returned  to  Omaha. 


weeks  wedding  trip  in  the  east 
and  are  now  at  home  to  their 
friends  at  the  Blackstone,  Omaha. 


The  second  of  the  University 
Mixers  Club  Dances  was  held  this 
year  at  Keep's  Acadamy  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  16th;  a 
unique  feature  of  the  evening's 
entertainment  being  the  donation 
by  the  Club  of  a  fifty-dollar  Lib- 
erty Bond  to  Miss  Ruth  English. 
As  the  guests  came  in  each  was 
given  a  number  and  later  in  the 
evening  the  numbers  were  thrown 
into  a  large  basket,  from  which 
subsequently  number  nine,  the 
lucky  number,  was  drawn.  Miss 
English  held  this  number. 


Announcement  is  made  of  the 
marriage  of  First  Lieutenant 
Joseph  J.  Praser,  Law  1918,  who 
is  now  stationed  at  Fort  Snelling, 
and  Miss  Helene  Henry,  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  which  occurred  on 
September  28th,  at  St.  James 
Cathedral,  Seattle.  Mrs.  Fraser 
was  a  nurse  and  was  doing  spe- 
cial work  at  Providence  Hospital 
in  that  city  for  the  past  couple  of 
years. 


Mr.  George  A.  Riley  ex-Law 
1919,  and  Miss  Marian  Saunders, 
youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Saunders  of  Council 
Bluffs,  were  married  at  six  o  'clock 
Saturday  evening,  October  6th, 
at  the  parsonage  of  St.  Francis 
Church  in  Council  Bluffs.  Im- 
mediately after  the  ceremony  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Riley  left  for  a  three 


Mr.  Montague  A.  Tancock,  Law 
1919,  has  been  made  a  Flight  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
and  is  now  stationed  at  Camp 
Rathburn  near  Toronto,  Canada. 
In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Tancock 
tells  his  friends: 

"I  have  accomplished  one  of  my 
flying  ambitions — your  so-called 
bird  has  'looped  the  loop'  several 
times  in  a  Curtis.  It  is  quite  the 
last  word  in  Canadian  flying.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  best  sensation  I've  had 
.yet.  One  gets  up  something  over 
4,000  feet,  points  his  machine 
downward  with  the  engine  on  un- 
til the  speedometer  is  just  passing 
ninety  miles  per  hour;  then  back 
on  the  controls  until  the  nose, 
rising  up,  up,  points  straight  sky- 
ward ;  then  on  the  over  and — there 
you  are  upside  down  with  Mother 
Earth  straight  below  you.  Then 
off  with  the  engine  and  you  fall 
out  of  it  right  side  up.  The  first 
one  scared  your  prodigal  beau- 
coup.  .  .  .  Getting  up  one's  nerve 
up  there  is  quite  a  psychological 
study.  You  are  all  alone ;  no  one 
is  likely  to  see  you,  anyhow — then 
over  you  go  and  you  feel  so  fine 
that  over  you  go  again.  The  other 
evening  there  was  an  Indian  sum- 
mer sort  of  mist,  invisible  from 
the  ground,  but  filling  the  air  at 
7,000  feet.  One  could  only  see 
the     earth     directly     below — like 
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looking  down  a  funnel.  Looking 
away  from  the  sun,  all  you  saw 
was  white  mist  that  resembled 
damp  cobwebs  more  than  anything 
else.  But  looking  into  the  setting 
sun,  the  picture  you  saw  was 
wonderful.  All  the  mist  was  pinky 
white  and  soft,  with  millions  of 
shining  points  like  snowflakes.  I 
sailed  along  just  where  the  mist 
met  the  clear  air  and  the  sun 
shone  along  over  the  top  of  it  at 
me.  The  aeroplane  seemed  like  a 
magic  boat  sailing  in  a  sea  of 
gauziness.  I  dove  down  into  the 
mist  and  up  through  it  on  my  first 
loop — the  one  I  have  been  telling 
about.  It  was  a  good  deal  like 
being  a  sort  of  blooming  celestial 
porpoise  ". 

In  another  letter  written  before 
he  had  won  his  commission,  Lieu- 
tenant Tancock  says :  "  Aerial  gun- 
nery is  really  interesting  and  good 
sport.  Firing  at  a  target  on  the 
ground  when  passing  it  at  about 
sixty  miles  an  hour  and  at  a  height 
of  only  500  or  600  feet  is  thrilling. 
Then  firing  at  another  machine 
with  a  camera  gun  is  also  inter- 
esting. A  camera  gun  is  a  perfect 
model  of  the  Lewis  machine  gun, 
only  it  takes  pictures  instead  of 
shooting  bullets.  The  pictures 
show  just  what  hits  one  would 
have  made  had  one  shot  bullets. 
Air  duels  are  fought  with  these 
camera  guns.  Shooting  at  'tow 
targets'  affords  one  of  the  best 
sensations  to  be  had  in  the  early 
stages  of  training.  Tow  target 
duels    are    quite    thrilling,    real 


rounds  being  shot  in  them.  The 
aeroplanes  have  targets  in  tow 
and  it  is  at  these  targets  that 
shots  are  fired.  As  the  guns  can 
fire  600  shots  a  minute  and  the 
propeller  of  an  aeroplane  makes 
14,000  revolutions  a  minute,  you 
can  readily  see  what  genius  was 
required  to  so  adjust  things  that 
the  shots  would  not  hit  the  pro- 
peller blades". 


Thomas  W.  Powell  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Senior 
class  in  the  College  of  Law.  Ed- 
ward M.  Dillon  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  class,  and  Har- 
old R.  Murphy  of  the  Freshman 
Class.  Mr.  Bart  J.  Kruger  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  Model  House 
to  succeed  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Fraser 
who  is  now  serving  his  country  as 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  capacity 
of  instructor  at  the  second  Fort 
Snelling  encampment.  Mr.  Eu- 
gene M.  Clennon  was  selected  chief 
clerk  and  Mr.  Anton  A.  Rezac 
journal  clerk  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Mr.  Harold  R.  Murphy  was  chosen 
sergeant-at-arms. 


Following  are  the  class  officers 
for  the  current  year  at  the  College 
of   Pharmacy:      President,     Curt 
Benson,  of  Wood  River,  Nebraska 
vice  president,    Anton    Hofmann 
Jr.,  of  Omaha;  secretary,  Mrs.  G 
W.  Giese  of  Council  Bluffs ;  treas 
urer,  E.  Lee  Steele  of  Aurora,  Ne 
braska.    Junior  Class — President 
Clyde  R.  Blythe  of  Blue  Springs 
Nebraska  ;  vice  president,  Max  R 
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Herrington  of  Newman  Grove,  Ne- 
braska; secretary  and  reporter, 
Ira  A.  Wright  of  Beatrice,  Ne- 
braska; treasurer,  A.  J.  Amick  of 
Loup  City,  Nebraska. 

William  J.  Nolan,  M.  D.,  Ph.  G., 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  in  Chemistry. 
Dr.  Nolan  is  a  Dartmouth  grad- 
uate and  also  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Phar- 
macy. He  is  a  professional  man  of 
wide  experience  in  pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  fields  and  in  securing 
his  services  the  department  has 
undoubtedly  been  fortunate. 

Curt  0.  Benson  of  Wood  River, 
Nebraska,  and  W.  F.  Gadke  of 
Emerson,  Nebraska,  have  been  ap- 
pointed student  assistants  in  phar- 
macy and  chemistry  laboratories. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  is  rep- 
resented on  the  football  squad  by 
Bert  A.  Martins  and  Eugene  M. 
Leahy  of  the  Junior  Class. 

C.  E.  Stevens,  Ph.  G.  '17,  former 
assistant  in  chemistry,  was  a  re- 
cent visitor  at  the  College.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  successful  can- 
didates for  registration  in  Minne- 
sota, at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  that  State. 

Geo.  W.  Quigley  of  the  1918 
Class  in  pharmacy,  is  now  station- 
ed at  Ft.  Riley,  in  the  Field  Artil- 
lery Division. 

C.  0.  Goll,  who  for  two  years 
has  been  prevented  by  his  military 
affiliations  from  finishing  his 
cource  in  pharmacy,  is  now  with 
the  5th  Nebraska  Infantry  at 
Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico. 


Dean  H.  C.  Newton  and  Dr.  H. 
F.  Gerald  represented  Creighton 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion at  Indianapolis. 

Bert  Wilson  of  the  Class  of 
1918,  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
and  now  with  the  Nebraska  In- 
fantry was  recently  married. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  has 
recently  come  into  possession  of 
thirty  compound  microscopes,  thus 
increasing  the  already  generous 
equipment  for  work  in  pharma- 
cognosy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Dansky  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Pauline,  to  Mr.  Israel 
Krasne,  of  Oakland,  Nebraska. 
The  wedding  occurred  on  Sunday, 
September  9th,  and  the  young  peo- 
ple are  now  at  home  in  Oakland. 
Mrs.  Krasne  is  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1915,  College  of  Phar- 
macy.   ■ 

Lieutenant  W.  F.  Freehoff  of  the 
41st  United  States  Infantry,  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Crook,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Government  to 
be  Commandant  of  the  recently 
organized  University  Cadet  Regi- 
ment, succeeding  Mr.  Waldo  E. 
Shillington,  late  of  Fort  Snelling 
who  passed  his  examination  for 
admission  to  the  Aviation  Corps 
and  is  now  awaiting  his  call.  In 
the  short  time  that  he  had  charge 
of  the  regiment  he  did  splendid 
work  with  the  students  and  their 
marching  in  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  pa- 
rade evoked  no  end  of  favorable 
comment.      Lieutenant     Freehoff, 
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the  new  Commandant,  has  risen 
from  a  private  in  the  army  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  a  few 
years.  For  two  years  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  Tactical  School  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  honors. 


Lieutenant  George  A.  Keyser,  A. 
M.  1911,  LL.  B.  1913,  who  is  now 
in  the  United  States  service  in 
France,  wrote  recently  in  part  as 
follows : 

"The  women  of  England  are  do- 
ing their  bit  to  help  win  the 
world's  war,  and  are  doing  most 
of  the  men's  work.  They  are  seen 
in  the  fields  harvesting  and  many 
of  them  work  in  the  factories — 
where  the  men  have  gone  to  war. 
These  women  are  seen  carrying 
dinner  pails — the  same  as  men  do 
at  home,  and  all  seem  to  be  hap- 

py". 


Mr.  Raymond  G.  Young,  LL.  B. 
1908,  President  of  the  Omaha  Bar 
Association,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  sale  of  the  second  Liberty 
Bond  Loan.  In  a  recent  letter 
to  each  member  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation he  urged  the  purchase 
of  one  or  more  bonds  and  asked 
the  lawyers  to  volunteer  in  the 
four-minute  speaking  campaign. 


Mr.  Hugh  C.  Robertson,  LL.  B. 
1911,  who  was  exempted  from  mil- 
itary service  because  of  a  depend- 
ent wife  and  child,  voluntarily  re- 
fused his  exemption  and  accom- 


panied the  Omaha  contingent  to 
Camp  Funston  where  he  is  now 
in  federal  service.  His  wife  urged 
him  to  go  and  during  his  absence 
is  supporting  herself  and  child  by 
working  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  Mrs.  Robert- 
son felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
make  the  sacrifice  and  permit  her 
husband  to  serve  his  country. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Russell,  ex-Law 
1919,  enlisted  after  the  close  of 
school  last  year  in  the  Aviation 
section  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
went  into  training  at  Kelly  Field, 
South  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The 
squadron  left  Texas  some  time  ago 
and  is  now  in  service  in  France. 
Prior  to  their  departure  Mr.  Rus- 
sell was  appointed  physical  in- 
structor with  the  title  of  Corporal 
and  was  given  charge  of  the  phys- 
ical training  of  the  150  men  in  his 
squadron. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Stodden,  M.  D.  1917, 
who  has  entered  the  medical  serv- 
ice of  the  Government,  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  at  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee.  He  was  accompanied 
to  his  post  by  his  wife,  who  was 
formerly  Miss  Veronica  Bradley 
and  to  whom  he  was  married  last 
spring. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Gadbois,  M.  D.  1903, 
president  of  the  Madison  County, 
Nebraska,  Medical  Society,  has 
been  appointed  a  captain  in  the 
Medical  Division  of  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  new 
Seventh  Regiment  which  is  being 
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recruited  in  Nebraska  under  the 
direction  of  Governor  Neville,  who 
will  assume  command  when  the 
regiment  is  mustered  into  service, 
are  Second  Lieutenant  Frederick 
G.  Messmore,  LL.  B.  1912,  Com- 
pany D,  Beatrice,  Nebraska;  and 
Second  Lieutenant  Harold  L. 
Mossman,  LL.  B.  1909,  Company 
G,  Omaha. 

Captain  Charles  W.  Hamilton, 
Ph.  B.  1913,  former  Captain  of 
Company  B,  4th  Nebraska  Regi- 
ment, has  been  made  Batallion 
Adjutant  since  the  unit  has  been 
re-formed  into  an  artillery  force. 

John  Cobry,  Arts,  1903,  has  re- 
ported at  Fort  Logan,  Colorado, 
for  active  service  in  the  aviation 
section  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
will  later  be  sent  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  for  further  training.  His 
brother  Charles,  A.  B.  1905  has 
enlisted  in  the  Balloon  Division, 
Aviation  Section,  Signal  Officers 
Reserve  Corps,  and  is  now  await- 
ing orders  from  Washington  to 
report  for  active  duty  at  Fort 
Omaha. 

Dr.  Otis  P.  Morganthaler,  M. 
D.  1915,  who  was  recently  appoint- 
ed a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Med- 
ical Officers  Reserve  Corps,  paid 
a  visit  to  Omaha  lately.  He  is  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas, 
Field  Hospital  and  expects  to  be 
in  France  before  the  snow  flies. 

Dr.  James  F.  Kelly,  M.  D.  1915, 
who  has  been  located  at  Dawson, 
Nebraska,  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  joined  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps  and  is  now  specializing  in 


X-Ray  work  in  a  Kansas  City  Hos- 
pital, preparatory  to  entering  act- 
ive service. 

Dr.  J.  Raymond  Byrne,  M.  D. 
1917,  now  a  Junior  Lieutenant  in 
the  Navy,  stationed  at  Mare 
Island,  California,  writes  to  Oma- 
ha friends  that  he  is  enjoying  his 
new  experiences. 

Mr.  Harold  Linahan,  Arts  1918, 
who  last  year  was  manager  of 
Athletics  in  the  University,  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  Little 
Silver,  New  Jersey,  where  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

Percy  B.  Battey,  M.  D.  1911, 
resigned  his  position  on  the  staff 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  Insane 
at  Independence,  Iowa.  He  was 
commissioned  First  Lieutenant  in 
the  Medical  Reserve,  and  assigned 
to  Psychiatric  work.  He  went  to 
Washington  in  September  and  is 
now  in  active  service. 


Dean  Hippie  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry  reports  that  five  thous- 
and dental  surgeons  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Convention  of  the 
National  Dental  Association  in 
New  York.  So  great  was  the 
throng  that  if  one  became  sep- 
arated from  his  companion  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  find  him. 
Dr.  Hippie  has  been  invited  to  give 
an  account  of  the  convention  at 
the  next  faculty  meeting.  C.  A. 
Anderson  of  the  Senior  Class  also 
attended  the  convention  as  a  dele- 
gate from  his  fraternity. 

The  Dental  Faculties  Associa- 
tion,   which   is   composed   of   col- 
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leges  in  high  standing,  held  its 
annual  convention  just  previous 
to  that  of  the  National  Dental 
Association.  The  Creighton  Uni- 
versity College  of  Dentistry  had 
put  in  an  application  for  member- 
ship, and  by  a  unanimous  vote 
the  rules  requiring  such  an  appli- 
cation to  wait  over  for  a  year, 
were  suspended  and  Creighton 
was  at  once  voted  into  full  mem- 
bership. At  the  following  session 
Dr.  Clyde  Davis  of  Lincoln  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing the  Dean  of  the  newly  ad- 
mitted Nebraska  college.  On  be- 
ing escorted  to  the  front,  Dr.  Hip- 
pie made  one  of  his  happy  speeches 
that  put  everybody  in  good  humor 
and  won  for  him  hearty  applause. 

A  new  nickel  sterilizer  contain- 
ing ten  trays,  manufactured  by 
the  clever  mechanician,  David 
Crowther  of  Minneapolis,  has  been 
installed  in  the  Dental  Infirmary. 
It  makes  a  handsome  appearance 
on  the  outside  and  inside  it  is  sure 
death  to  the  germs. 

The  oral  surgery  clinic  at  the 
College  of  Dentistry  on  Saturday 
mornings  has  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  quarters  assigned  to 
it  will  have  to  be  enlarged  to 
double  capacity.  Dr.  Charles 
Wonder  is  head  surgeon,  and  Dr. 
Harms  is  regular  anesthetist. 

The  Woodbury  Study  Club  had 
two  very  full  days  at  the  College 
of  Dentistry  on  November  5th  and 
6th.  They  had  two  visiting  dem- 
onstrators in  gold  foil  work,  Drs. 
E.  K.  Weselsteadt  of  St.  Paul,  and 


A.  C.  Searle  of  Owatonon,  Minne- 
sota. 

Five  of  the  eight  drafted  dental 
students  have  been  released  by  the 
Government  until  the  end  of  their 
course  and  have  returned  to  col- 
lege. They  are  C.  D.  Kratochvil, 
Joseph  Wachter,  R.  S.  Quinn, 
Walter  Hull  and  J.  J.  Hess.  The 
other  three  have  not  yet  been 
furloughed.  Arthur  Scott,  who 
enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  has  not 
been  heard  from. 

Dr.  James  A.  Graham,  Infirm- 
ary Superintendent,  spent  three 
days  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  system  of  making  cast 
crowns,  which  he  will  teach  to  the 
students. 

During  October  Dr.  Herbert 
King,  Superintendent  of  the  Tech- 
nic  Laboratory,  attended  several 
dental  state  district  meetings,  and 
he  reports  splendid  enthusiasm 
for  their  profession  amongst  the 
practitioners  of  the  state. 

The  Nebraska  State  Dental 
Board  held  its  usual  fall  examina- 
tion at  the  college  on  November 
6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th. 

Quite  a  number  of  Creighton 
dental  graduates  have  received 
army  commissions  and  some  of 
them  are  now  in  actual  service  at 
Camps  Funston  and  Deming.  The 
college  would  like  to  hear  from 
them  all  and  to  receive  their  pho- 
tographs in  khaki  for  insertion  in 
the  University  publications. 


The  work  of  the  Creighton  Lit- 
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erary  Society  is  now  in  full  swing. 
Most  of  the  members  have  been 
called  upon  to  speak,  either  in  the 
capacity  of  debater  or  as  essayist. 
The  great  bug-bear  for  the  mem- 
bers, namely  their  first  appearance 
on  the  floor,  has  by  this  time  be- 
come quite  insignificant. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  members  anent  their  efforts 
at  extempore  speaking.  Many  of 
the  members  have,  in  fact,  shown 
real  ability  in  this  respect  espe- 
cially. Among  those  deserving 
special  commendation  are  Mr. 
Herbert  Shorn  and  Mr.  John 
Reilly. 

The  following  are  the  questions 
debated  during  the  October  ses- 
sions : 

Monday,  October  8th— "Re- 
solved, that  Congress  Should  Es- 
tablish a  Central  Bank".  Affirm- 
ative— Mr.  L.  Homan,  Mr.  B. 
Fraser,  Mr.  J.  Griffin.  Negative — 
Mr.  H.  Dorsey,  Mr.  F.  Endres,  Mr. 
A.  Frank.  The  debate  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  negative. 

Monday,  October  15th— "Re- 
solved, that  Legislation  Should 
be  Shaped  Toward  the  Abandon- 
ment of  Protective  Tariff".  Af- 
firmative— Mr.  G.  Nicholson,  Mr. 
E.  Dolan.  Negative — Mr.  W.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  E.  Kuhl.  Essayist- 
Mr.  H.  Sass.  The  house  voted  in 
favor  of  the  negative. 

Monday,  October  22nd— "Re- 
solved, that  it  Would  be  Advisable 
to  Apply  the  Minimum  Wage  in 
the  Field  of  Sweated  Industries  in 


the  United  States".  Affirmative 
—Mr.  G.  W.  Marsh,  Mr.  J.  N. 
O'Connor^  Mr.  F.  P.  Owens.  Neg- 
active — Mr.  C.  A.  Lonergan,  Mr. 
D.  J.  McGreevy,  Mr.  H.  A.  Shorn . 
Essayist— Mr.  D.  O'Keefe. 

The  members  of  the  affirmative 
came  off  the  victors.  Mr.  E. 
Mehrens  then  favored  the  mem- 
bers with  an  elocution  selection. 


Dr.  L.  B.  Young,  D.  D.  S.  1917, 
and  Mrs.  Young  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son,  Paul  Benjamin,  on 
October  21st,  1917.  Dr.  Young  is 
practicing  at  Newcastle,  Nebraska. 


Mr.P.J.McGough,  a  former  Arts 
College  student,  now  of  San  Gab- 
riel, California,  was  a  visitor  at 
the  University  recently. 


The  Senior  Class  of  the  College 
of  Medicine,  have  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  current 
school  year :  President,  L.  J.  De- 
Backer,  of  St.  Marys,  Kansas ;  vice 
president,  E.  A.  Connolly,  Omaha : 
secretary-treasurer,  D.  M.  Nigro, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  historian, 
Harry  Sullivan,  Omaha;  sergeant- 
at-Arms,  N.  Haverly,  Omaha. 


WHEREAS,  Almighty  God  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  hath  taken  to 
His  bosom  the  soul  of  Mr.  Thomas 
McGovern,  father  of  Joseph,  our 
esteemed  classmate,  and, 

WHEREAS,  Our  beloved  class- 
mate hath  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  Ave,  on  behalf 
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of  the  members  of  the  Freshman 
Class  of  the  Creighton  College  of 
Arts  condole  with  the  family  of 
the  deceased  in  their  hour  of  be- 
reavement; be  it  also 

RESOLVED,  That  we  extend 
to  our  fellow  classmate  our  sincere 
sympathy. 

PATRICK  DARCY,  Pres. 

DENNIS  KELLY,  Sec. 

RALPH  E.  SWOBODA,  Treas. 


Everything  is  going  smoothly  in 
the  Junior  Sodality.  In  fact, 
everything  is  going  so  smoothly 
that  there  is  nothing  startling  for 
the  chronicler.  Following  the  good 
example  of  the  Seniors  the  Sodal- 
ity has  begun  the  Frequent  Com- 
munion Section,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  members  entered  into 
this  new  movement  with  eager- 
ness. 


The  following  excerpt  is  taken 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Omaha 
Bee:  "Since  Creighton  High 
School  squad  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Coach  Harry  De  La- 
matre,  the  Blue  and  White  team 
has  undergone  a  wonderful  im- 
provement. The  Creighton  squad 
was  massacred  by  the  strong 
Central  High  eleven,  but  that  was 
before  the  men  on  the  hill  had  a 
regular  coach.  With  De  Lamatre 
as  mentor  of  the  light,  but  last 
Creighton  High  School  team,  re- 
sults were  immediately  forthcom- 
ing. The  Creighton  eleven  de- 
feated the  heavier  Blair  High 
School  team  bv  the  score  of  7  to 


0,  and  Thursday,  November  1st, 
trounced  Nebraska  City  High 
School  to  the  tune  of  34  to  0. 
There  are  no  individual  stars  on 
the  Blue  and  White  team,  but  the 
former  Nebraska  star  has  succeed- 
ed in  instilling  into  his  men  that 
fight  and  team  work  which  so 
often  carries  a  light  team  to  vic- 
tory over  a  heavier  and  appar- 
ently superior  eleven".  Though 
we  are  grateful  to  the  editor  for 
his  fairly  accurate  article  we 
might  add  that  there  are  individ- 
ual stars  on  the  Blue  and  White 
team.  If  L.  Kelly  and  G.  Murphy 
are  not  stars  then  the  word  "star" 
is  sadly  abused  now-a-days  in 
football  parlance.  We  might  fur- 
ther add  that  although  Creighton 
High  was  massacred  by  the  splen- 
did Central  High  squad,  she  could 
boast  of  having  quite  a  few  com- 
panions. Curious  readers  may  con- 
sult the  scores  from  the  Commerce, 
South  High  and  Beatrice  games. 


With  the  appointment  of  Lieu- 
tenant Freehoff  of  Fort  Crook  as 
Commandant  of  the  Cadet  Regi- 
ment military  affairs  on  the  "Hill" 
have  taken  on  a  more  serious 
aspect.  The  acting  officers  have 
been  called  upon  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  in  handling  a  com- 
pany. A  series  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  on  military  affairs 
by  the  Lieutenant  will  follow,  and 
after  several  severe  examinations 
the  successful  candidates  will  re- 
ceive their  commissions  just  be- 
fore the  Christmas  holidays.    The 
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authorities  are  considering  ser- 
iously making  application  to  the 
Government  to  have  the  Creighton 
College  Cadet  Regiment  placed  on 
the  list  of  Reserve  Officers' 
Schools.  We  hope  to  be  able,  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Chronicle,  to 
give  our  readers  full  information 
on  this  point. 

The  procuring  of  guns  for  the 
Regiment  has  proved  to  be  a  ser- 
ious problem.  The  Government 
is  unable  to  provide  guns  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  However, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Col- 
lege Authorities,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, two  companies  are  to  be 
provided  with  guns  in  the  near 
future.  How  to  provide  for  the 
other  companies  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  later. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  "squads  right"  and  "right 
dress",  the  entire  regiment  on 
Thursday,  November  1st,  entrain- 
ed for  the  country  "somewhere 
South  of  Omaha".  There  the  two 
battalions  separated.  Each  was 
then  marched  to  secluded  spots 
previously  selected  by  the  re- 
spective majors,  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  one  another.  Using  the 
most  approved  methods  of  minor 
tactics  each  then  endeavored  to 
discover  the  camping  ground  of 
the  other.  The  operations  went 
on  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  with 
only  a  short  respite  for  mess  which 
each  squad  cooked  over  its  own 
campfire. 


responses  of  the  Glee  Club  during 
the  first  few  meetings  it  seemed  a 
dying  organization.  After  a  weak 
beginning,  the  Glee  Club  has  re- 
newed its  old  vitality,  and  now 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  of  the  University's  or- 
ganizations. The  rehearsals  are 
now  well  attended  and  enthus- 
iastic. There  are  still  some  mem- 
bers of  the  different  departments 
possessed  of  good  voices  who  have 
not  responded  to  an  earnest  ap- 
peal for  its  support,  but  it  is 
hoped  soon  to  gather  them  in. 
The  rehearsal  times  have  been 
changed  to  Sunday  afternoon  and 
Thursday  evening.  The  annual 
concert  will  take  place  the  week 
after  Lent.  Mr.  Gillespie,  the 
manager,  is  working  earnestly  to 
schedule  several  engagements  in 
near-by  towns. 


To  one  who  watched  the  feeble 


Joys  befitting  human  nature — 
Even   though   from   earth   they 
spring — 

Do  not  dwarf  the  spirit's  stature 
Made  in  image  of  its  King. 

That  is  why  the  Creighton  Or- 
atorical Association  did  not  con- 
vene on  Wednesday,  October  31st, 
— Hallowe'en.  The  meetings  of 
the  association  are  not  the  only 
befitting  joy.  They  have  their 
place — a  large  one — in  the  heart 
of  the  loyal  members,  but  there 
is  room  for  other  beautiful  things. 
The  association  is  great,  and  there- 
fore modest. 

Since    we   last   addressed    our- 
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selves  to  the  Editor  of  the  Chron- 
icle, the  following  program  was 
successfully  launched  by  the  Pro- 
gram Committee.  On  each  of 
several  occasions  the  debaters  both 
on  the  affirmative  and  on  the  neg- 
ative side,  went  over  the  top  with 
evident  determination  to  do  or 
die.  They  were  well  prepared  for 
every  emergency.  The  ensuing 
struggle  was  not  only  interesting 
but,  as  one  of  the  critics  remark- 
ed, illuminating.  At  the  end  of 
the  contest — we  had  to  call  time — 
it  required  keen  judgment  to  de- 
cide who  were  in  possession  of 
the  trenches. 

October  10th — "Resolved,  that 
Strikes  are  of  More  Benefit  than 
Harm  to  the  Workingman".  Af- 
firmative— Mr.  Leadon  and  Mr. 
Mullen.  Negative — Mr.  Fogarty 
and  Mr.  Doran. 

October  17th — "Resolved,  that 
the  Platform  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
Party  Offers  the  Best  Solution  of 
the  Irish  Question".  Affirmative 
— Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Darcy.  Neg- 
ative— Mr.  Kennebeck  and  Mr. 
Keitges. 

October  24th—"  Resolved,  that 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Manufact- 
ure, Importation,  and  Sale  of  In- 
toxicating Liquors  for  Beverage 
Purposes  Should  be  Generally  and 
Permanently  Adopted  in  the 
United  States".  Affirmative— Mr. 
McGovern  and  Mr.  La  Stein.  Neg- 
ative— Mr.  Camel  and  Mr. Stevens. 

November  7th — "Resolved,  that 
in  case  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Adopted  a  System  of  Single 


Taxation,  this  Ta£  Should  be  an 
Income  Tax".  Affirmative — Mr. 
Randolph  and  Mr.  Kranz.  Neg- 
ative— Mr.  Chicoine  and  Mr.  Bren- 
nan.  

The  attendance  at  the  Senior 
Sodality  meetings  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  has  been  very 
gratifying.  There  are  now  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  students 
on  the  roll,  and  new  candidates 
apply  at  almost  every  meeting. 
The  new  members  who  prove 
faithful  to  the  duties  of  the  or- 
ganization will  be  allowed  to  make 
their  act  of  consecration  on  the 
feast  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. Plans  are  under  way  to  make 
this  occasion  memorable  by  im- 
posing and  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 

The  Frequent  Communion  Sec- 
tion was  lately  re-organized  and 
nearly  all  the  Sodalists  joined  it. 
The  branch  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  which  was  begun  last 
year,  is  continuing  its  good  work. 
The  money  collected  by  this  sec- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  support  of 
the  foreign  missions.  The  ravages 
of  the  world-wide  war  have  sadly 
interfered  with  the  work  of  the 
missions,  as  a  number  of  mission- 
aries have  been  forced  to  abandon 
their  field  of  labor,  and  the  former 
revenues  have  been  notably  dimin- 
ished. The  sodalists  gladly  offer 
their  mite  in  compensation  for 
the  severe  losses  which  are  being 
sustained  in  the  missionary  field. 


The   Catholic     Clnb,   in   which 
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membership  is  open  to  all  the  pro- 
fessional students,  has  had  sev- 
eral interesting  meetings.  It  is 
planned  this  year  to  have  a  social 
gathering  in  the  Gymnasium  every 
month,  and  Mass  and  general  Com- 
munion in  the  college  chapel  on 
every  third  Sunday.  It  was  voted 
by  the  Club  to  have  the  Sunday 
morning  services  at  eight  o'clock. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience  for 
out-of-town  students  of  the  Pro- 
fessional and  Arts  colleges,  a  Mass 
is  said  every  Sunday  at  eight 
o'clock.  Professor  W.  J.  Nolan  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  has  form- 
ed a  volunteer  choir  to  make  the 
Sunday  services  more  devotional. 
At  the  first  social  meeting  held 
in  October,  an  address  was  given 
by  the  President  of  the  University, 
Father  McMenamy.  The  bowling 
contest  on  that  occasion  was  won 
by  the  team  from  the  College  of 
Pharmacy.  The  following  pro- 
gram was  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing on  Noyember  7th,  Mr.  Frank 
Tobin,  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
presiding : 

1.  Selections  by  the  Orchestra. 

2.  Singing,  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs  F.  J.  Viner  and  W.  F. 
Gilmore,  of  the  College  of  Den- 
tistry. 

3.  Address  by  Mr.  Charles  Laf- 
ferty  of  the  College  of  Law. 

4.  Election  of  president;  candi- 
dates :  Harry  Sullivan,  College  of 
Medicine;  Vincent  Morgan,  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry;  Ben  English, 
College  of  Law,  and  Clement  Ma- 
loney,  College  of  Pharmacy. 


5.  Business  meeting. 

6.  Vocal  selection. 

7.  Experiences  at  Camp  Funston, 
by  Earl  Connolly,  College  of  Med- 
icine. 

8.  Impersonations,  Charles  Cos- 
tello. 

9.  Boxing,  Win.  Brennan  and 
John  Broz. 

10.  Bowling  contest. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Fletcher,  Ph.  G.  1912, 
who  was  located  at  Jerome,  Ari- 
zona, for  the  past  couple  of  years, 
has  enlisted  in  the  regular  army 
as  pharmacist  in  the  medical  de- 
partment. The  latest  word  his 
friends  have  received  from  him  ad- 
vises that  he  was  then  on  the 
ocean,  bound  for  Honolulu. 


Martin  P.  Kane,  D.  D.  S.  1916, 
is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Dental 
Reserve  Corps.  Dr.  Kane  has  been 
on  duty  since  September  at  the 
main  dental  office  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Station.  A  recent  letter 
from  him  advises  that  he  is  get- 
ting along  nicely  and  gaining  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  experience. 


The  University  students  are 
busy  preparing  a  calendar  for 
the  year  1918  to  be  known  as 
"The  Greighton  Calendar".  It 
will  be  similar  in  design  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  calendars  that  are 
put  out  by  the  large  eastern 
schools,  Harvard,  Yale,  Michigan 
and  Notre  Dame.  The  cover  will 
be  a  beautiful  design  in  blue  and 
white  adorned  with  a  large  pic- 
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ture  of  the  University  Gymnasium 
in  color.  The  first  page  will  be 
taken  up  entirely  by  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  Creighton  football 
team.  The  following  12  pages 
will  contain  the  calendar  for  1918 
and  various  views  of  the  Univer- 
sity buildings,  pictures  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  University,  of  var- 
ious organizations  such  as  the 
Glee  Club,  fraternities,  High 
School  football  team,  basketball 
teams,  regiment,  founders  of  the 
University,  etc. 


On  Saturday,  October  27th,  the 
Creighton  team  defeated  the  Du- 
buque College  team,  the  score  be- 
ing 21  to  0,  thus  avenging  them- 
selves for  the  tie  which  the  teams 
played  last  year.  The  Omaha  Bee 
of  Sunday,  October  28th,  has  the 
following  comment  to  make  on  the 
game: 

"  Outplaying  Dubuque  in  every 
department  of  the  game,  Creigh- 
ton trampled  all  over  Coach  Dorais 
Blue  and  Gold  eleven  yesterday, 
21  to  0. 

Coach  Mills'  proteges  charged 
up  and  down  the  field  to  their 
heart's  content,  and  would  have 
scored  two  more  touchdowns  had 
not  the  Iowa  collegians  braced 
when  the  Omaha  eleven  had  the 
ball  beneath  their  goal  posts  and 
presented  a  stonewall  defense  to 
the  Creighton  warriors. 

Mulholland  was  the  hero  of  the 
game  for  the  Blue  and  White, 
gaining  the  three  touchdowns 
scored  for  his  comrades,  and  bear- 


ing on  his  shoulders  the  brunt  of 
the  offensive  work.  It  was  Mul- 
holland on  10-yard  plunges  through 
the  line,  Mulholland  on  a  dash 
around  the  ends,  it  was  Mulhol- 
land who  carried  the  ball  over 
the  line,  Mulholland  here,  there 
and  everywhere.  And  following 
closely  in  his  wake  and  gaining 
fresh  glory  for  themselves  were 
Leahy,  Kelly,  and  Morgan. 

The  Dubuque  ends,  Ivis  and 
Bendlage,  were  all  they  were 
cracked  up  to  be.  Time  and  again 
the  Creighton  backs  would  depart 
on  a  long  scoot  around  the  ends 
only  to  have  one  of  this  speedy 
pair  rudely  ignore  the  interfer- 
ence and  upset  the  man  with  the 
ball.  The  Blue  and  Gold  backfield, 
consisting  of  Allen,  Martin  and 
Kenning,  did  not  show  up  so  well, 
but  twice  they  threw  the  Creigh- 
ton rooters  in  a  panic  by  marching 
down  the  field  on  a  series  of  trick 
plays  and  some  straight  football, 
only  to  lose  the  pigskin  on  the 
locals'  10-yard  line. 

Altogether  Coach  Mills  seemed 
to  have  accomplished  wonders 
with  his  team  last  week.  The 
Blue  and  White  crew  had  lots  of 
ginger  and  worked  like  a  well- 
oiled  machine,  and  their  perform- 
ance both  on  offense  and  defense 
gives  evidence  of  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  Omaha  squad. 

When  it  came  to  hard  playing, 
the  alert  Dubuque  eleven  were  in 
the  game  from  the  first  sound  of 
the  whistle,  fighting  bravely  for 
their   alma  mater,   until  the  last 
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shrill  pipe  of  the  whistle  sounded 
the  death  knell  to  their  hopes. 

Creighton  won  the  toss  and 
chose  to  defend  the  south  goal. 
The  Blue  and  White  immediately 
began  a  parade  up  the  field,  with 
Harmon,  Lahey  and  Mulholland 
alternating  in  carrying  the  pig- 
skin, until  Dubuque  seven-yard 
line  was  reached.  Here  a  Creigh- 
ton fumble  was  recovered  by  Du- 
buque and  Sheeley  for  Dubuque 
kicked  the  oval  out  of  the  danger 
zone.  Kelly  received  the  ball  in 
the  center  of  the  field.  A  pass 
from  Mulholland  to  Leahy  netted 
10  yards,  Mulholland  went  through 
right  tackle  for  six,  Leahy  made 
two  more  yards,  Harmon  took  the 
ball  for  10  yards,  and  on  three 
successive  plays  by  Mulholland, 
the  doughty  halfback  took  the 
ball  over  the  line  for  the  first 
score.    Campbell  kicked  goal. 

Sheeley  received  the  ball  on  the 
kick-off  and  after  unsuccessfully 
trying  to  pierce  the  Creighton  line, 
was  forced  to  punt.  Mulholland 
reeled  off  25  yards  around  right 
end,  Harmon  took  the  pigskin  for 
five  and  then  three  and  Leahy 
plowed  through  the  line  for  five 
more  yards,  after  which  a  pass 
from  Mulholland  to  Leahy  netted 
20  yards  and  the  first  quarter  was 
over  with  the  ball  in  Creighton 's 
possession  on  Dubuque's  three- 
yard  line. 

Here  the  Blue  and  Gold  squad 
took  a  decided  stand  and  refused 
to  yield  an  inch.  Sheeley  kicked 
out,  but  his     punt     was     poorly 


judged  and  the  oval  went  outside 
on  Dubuque's  20-yard  line.  Mills' 
charges  again  took  up  the  attack 
with  zeal. 

Harmon  browsed  around  left 
end  for  four  yards.  Mulholland 
followed  him  for  the  same  gain, 
and  Kelly  tucked  the  ball  under 
his  arm  and  scooted  around  the 
right  wing  for  eight  additional 
yards.  The  ball  was  then  given 
to  dependable  "Mully",  who  dug 
his  cleats  into  the  ground  and 
fought  his  way  through  for  an- 
other count.  Campbell  kicked 
goal. 

When  the  ball  again  went  into 
play  Kenning  intercepted  a  for- 
ward pass,  and  then  passed  two 
white  lines  for  his  comrades  on  a 
flip  from  Bendlage.  Kenning  shot 
through  the  center  of  the  Creigh- 
ton line  for  10  yards,  Shelley  tore 
off  the  same  amount  on  a  trick 
play  around  right,  and  Martin 
made  five  yards,  but  Kenning  fum- 
bled the  ball  on  Creighton 's  10- 
yard  line.  Martin  recovered  it 
and  the  next  play  was  a  forward 
pass  from  Bendlage  to  Ivis,  which 
was  barely  intercepted  by  Mulhol- 
land on  the  Blue  and  White 's  goal 
line. 

The  second  half  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first,  with  Dubuque  al- 
most continually  on  the  defensive. 
Captain  Morgan  and  his  men  ran 
the  pigskin  within  the  shadow  of 
Dubuque's  goal  three  times  in  the 
this  quarter,  but  were  unable  to 
score.  " Chuck"  Morearty  went 
in  for  a  few  minutes  in  this  period 
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and  played  his  usual  startling 
brand  of  foot  ball.  The  first  time 
the  oval  was  placed  under  his  care 
he  dashed  around  the  right  wing 
for  32  yards,  but  was  taken  back 
five  for  running  outside.  How- 
ever Mills'  men  lost  the  ball  and 
Sheeley  again  kicked  outside  on 
his  25-yard  line.  Moonan  and 
Leahy  tore  off  10  yards  each 
through  the  line  and  Mulholland 
was  promptly  rolled  over  the  Blue 
and  Gold  line,  coming  to  a  stop 
beneath  the  goal  posts.  Campbell 
again  kicked  goal. 

The  remainder  of  the  last  quar- 
ter devoted  to  eager  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Mulholland,  Leahy  and 
Morearty  to  mark  up  another 
tally,  but  the  Dubuque  eleven  was 
in  the  game  to  the  last  minute  of 
play,  offering  a  desperate  resist- 
ance to  the  charging  Creighton 
backfield.    Line  up: 


CREIGHTON 

DUBUQUE 

Emory R.E. 

R.E. 

. .  .  .  Bendlage 

Kolda R.T. 

R.T. 

.  .  .  McCarthy 

Little R.G. 

R.G. 

Ahman 

Berry C. 

C... 

....  Bendlage 

Jones L.G. 

L.G. 

Welch 

Morgan L.T. 

L.T.. 

.  .  Cavanaugh 

Campbell  .  .  ..L.E. 

L.E.. 

.  .  .  Thompson 

Kelly Q. 

Q... 

Sheeley 

Harmon R.H. 

R.H. 

Martin 

Mulholland  . .  .L.H 

L.H. 

Allen 

Leahy F. 

F... 

. .   .  .  Kenning 

Substitutions :  Creighton,  More- 
arty for  Mulholland,  Healy  for 
Jones,  Moonan  for  Harmon,  Car- 
roll for  Emory,  Jones  for  Little, 
Emory  for  Carroll,  Mulholland 
for  Morearty,  Carroll  for  Emory, 
Connors  for  Kelly,  Morearty  for 
Moonan,  Martin  for  Healy;  Du- 
buque, Ivis  for  Thompson,  Mead 
for   Welch,   Whalen   for    Ahman, 


Judge  for  Mead,  Whalen  for  Mead. 
Touchdowns:  Mulholland,  3.  Goals 
after  touchdowns:  Campbell,  3. 
Referee  :  Johnson,  Doane.  Umpire  : 
Mulligan,  Nebraska.  Head  lines- 
man :  Lundburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Time  of  quarters:  15  minutes". 


On  Saturday,  November  3rd, 
Coach  Mills'  team  won  a  victory 
over  the  Wesleyan  College  team, 
the  score  being  34  to  0.  The  only 
comment  Coach  Mills  had  to  make 
on  the  game  was  to  express  disap- 
pointment that  the  score  was  not 
a  thousand  to  nothing,  so  clearly 
were  the  visitors  out-classed. 


The  University  Mixers  Club 
held  a  Harvest  Party  at  Keep's 
Dancing  Academy  on  Tuesday  ev- 
ening, November  13th.  A  large 
crowd  was  present  and  the  affair 
was  one  of  the  most  successful 
yet  given  by  the  Club. 


The  following  item  taken  from 
the  Omaha  Bee  for  November  2nd, 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers : 

"What's  that,  the  German 
army"?  asked  Mrs.  Cyrus  Hay- 
wood of  her  husband  Thursday  af- 
ternoon. They  were  standing  on 
the  back  porch  of  their  farmhouse 
two  miles  northeast  of  Bellevue, 
gazing  at  a  long  line  of  troops 
working  their  way  stealthily  across 
a  cornfield  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  It  looked  like  a  regular 
army,  too,  small  though  it  was. 
There  were  reconnoitering  parties 
in  advance,  the  main  body  was 
well  flanked  to  prevent  a  surprise 
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attack,  and  strong  rear  guard  was 
following  slowly  along  behind. 

"Oh,  look  Cy!  There's  another 
army,  and  they  are  coming  to- 
wards each  other.  Oh,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  fight". 

It  certainly  looked  as  if  some- 
thing like  that  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. Not  a  sound  broke  the  all- 
pervading  stillness.  But  there  it 
was  actually  happening  before 
her  eyes.  The  bodies  of  men  were 
inexorably,  grimly  intent  on  com- 
ing face  to  face,  for  the  purpose, 
to  all  outward  indications,  of 
working  dire  destruction  on  each 
other. 

Cy,  meanwhile,  was  smiling 
broadly.  "Why,  those  are  the 
Creighton  cadets  out  for  a  lark, 
and  incidently  to  get  an  idea  of 
how  our  Uncle  Sam  does  things 
in  war",  he  volunteered. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sound 


of  cheering  borne  to  his  ears  by 
the  wind,  and  he  beheld  the  two 
lines  making  a  mad,  wild  charge, 
which  terminated  in  the  inter- 
locking of  figures  amid  much 
cheering  and  laughing. 

Peace  was  declared.  The  battle 
was  declared  a  draw,  since  neither 
army  had  been  able  to  surprise 
or  surround  the  other,  and  there 
were  mutual  congratulations  be- 
tween Majors  McGan  and  More- 
arity,  who  were  in  command  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  Creighton  Uni- 
versity cadet  regiment. 

This  was  the  first  hike  by  the 
Creighton  student  military  or- 
ganization. The  quartermaster 
sergeants  saw  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  supplies,  and  at  noon  a 
temporary  truce  was  declared  and 
operations  ceased.  Each  squad  had 
its  own  campfire  and  made  coffee, 
roasted  weiners,  and  toasted 
marshmallows". 


HON.  C.  J.  SMYTH,  A.  M.,  Associate  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Law;  lately  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson,  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals. 
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